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THE RISEN SAVIOUR. 

Tue highest service which anthropological science can render to 
mankind is, to point out in what a perfect human being consists. 

’ } f 

and give practical directions for the acquirement of that perfect 
state. The one great and absorbing idea of the human mind is 

4 this condition of supreme development. ‘The traditions of the 
record the life-works and sayings of men and women, who, 

r ause of their faultless lives, have been accounted divine; and 
tte anticipations of the future, like the needle towards the mag- 
ne eathless attraction which existe in every 
le, indicate the deathless attract h exist y 

indivi nsummation of existence. It may be said 
for such a co tion of exist It may 

such a view of man cannot be accounted scientific, because it in- 
‘wolves theological relations and hypotheses. To minds on cer- 
tain planes many things are hypothetical, which are self-evident 
to other inquirers; and though the most universal aspect of man’s 


eological is the only point from which 

y studied. x 

be taken of this matter, man’s theological and 

cannot be ignored, they have existed and will 
0 PC sition 2 but we believe they are capable 
„ and though when surrounded by me 
tion they form the heaviest (rag upor 

fold them in their true harmony 4 

the most powerful lever for the 
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unpopular belief in respect thereto. We believe not in one 85 
viour only, but in many some past, some present, but the 
most glorious champions of human redemption, yet in the aun, 
ral future. The annals of the race exhibit in the strata of though 
the mental remains of such Saviours, even as the geological strata 
testify to the former existence of various organic forms of being 
We propose to answer the question, What organic condition, 
constitute aman the Saviour of his race—a beacon-light in the 
gloom and darkness of ignorance, credulity, and superstition ; jy 
other words, Whence has this man all these things?” 

That portion of mankind called “ Christian” recognise one 
Saviour, par excellence, who is claimed to have existed 1800 
years ago. We do not question the historical fact, nor the acts 
and life attributed to him; we accept them in the light of general 
principles, independent of historical data. 

Real genius is ever the child and true exponent of nature; 
so we direct attention to a work of art indicative of the or. 
nisation of such a person as we may suppose Jesus of Nazareth 
to have been. Many artists have essayed to embody this charac- 
ter in objective form, but we do not remember to have seen one 
of the numerous productions devoted to this subject so eminent 
truthful to our conception as the one to which we refer. Through 
the kindness of a benevolent lady, who made an admirable copy 
of the original, we are enabled to place a A h of her ver) 
truthful draught in the hands of our readers for shat study m 
contemplation. at Silay 

To read the life of a worthy individual, and get satur 
his peculiar spirit and life-motives, is food to certain parts of our 
mental composition; but when we can trace the relations be 
tween his perfect life and the organic condition: led 
him to live it, then both our i aE moral fe 
larly admonished; we can then compare ou 
tern adopted, noting either the discrepancies c 
may exist between ourselves and it, anc 
chart of the dangers which an elevat 
avoid, in order to carry out the belov: 

Before commenting on the picture 
tention to the idea which the artist 
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sented, the entire physiology may be inferred. The brain is 
peculiarly shaped ; it culminates in a ridge extending centrally 
from between the eyes to the occiput. The side organs are well 
developed, but the central organs are positive to them; hence 
such a mind would be remarkably intuitional, receiving wisdom 
and knowledge, not by process of reasoning, but in a perfect 
form, as if by momentary inspiration. The moral region is 
exceedingly elevated, particularly in the centre, hence the concep- 
tions of such a mind respecting man’s spiritual state would refer 
more to the universal than to individual spirits or external evi- 
dence. The filial principle is strongly evinced in that part of the brain 
culminating in veneration, which with the strong feelings indi- 
cated by the projection of the head behind, suggest a strong love- 
nature, recognising all men as brethren, and the universal source 
of life and causation as father. The philanthropic, forgiving, de- 
sire-to-do-good disposition, is more prominently represented than 
that of harsh justice; to forgive his enemies would be to him 
the most gratifying mode of treating them. One striking pecu- 
larity which is not sufficiently represented in the copy now be- 
fore us is, the projection of the upper portion of the brow at the 
parting of the hair. At this point, what may be called the in- 
tellectual intuitions are located, giving a keen foresight into the 
future, and appreciation of practical wisdom adapted to present 
circumstances. These intuitions would be more under the go- 
vernment of the moral and spiritual sentiments than the propel- 
ling powers; so that his judgment would be more accurate as 
regards spiritual than worldly affairs. 
; fhe intellect is finely developed, and in beautiful harmony 
with the other parts of the brain.* Yet it is under the control of 
fa love poses and would serve more as a light to direct the 


l impulses of the individual than as a power 
ents would be subjected. It is an intellect 
g deep and sound knowledge from the expe- 

o impressions from within, rather than from 
cal study. This mind would perfect itself 
observing men and things, and would 
n by scholastic studies or academical 
d not be a blind, impulsive enthu- 
understand himself well, and weigh 
own position and the assumptions of 
st, one who depends more 
pon external resources ; 
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heaven is within you.” Ambition, independence, and sense 9 
character are indicated, but self-love, desire to control, and ego, 
tistical feeling are rather deficient. Such a mind would posseg 
more power at one time than at another on account of the intu: 
tive faculties being so susceptible to inspirational influences. Aj 
all times he would possess more power of mind than he would 
be fully conscious of, as the development is such that his grander 
perceptions would exhibit themselves more in the acts of his life, 
than in philosophical discussions upon theology and religions 
duties. The side brain, indicating ingenuity, love of the pure 
and beautiful, taste, and refinement, is well shown, and grea 
power of expression is also apparent. 

This is a very stable, inflexible, positive nature, to be ruled only 
by such principles as could reveal themselves to the moral and 
spiritual faculties. While he would not desire to step a foot be- 

ond the line of moral duty, he would dare the world to restrain 
him within that line, and not on selfish or personal grounds would 
he claim this right, but because of a belief in universal privileges 
which make all free to follow out their highest attractions, 

We are thus led to understand upon what qualifications cer- 
tain men have been voted the saviours and teachers of their race, 
They are those in whom the spiritual and intuitional temperaments 

bab They bring fresh supplies of oil to the lamp of 
man consciousness. They leaven the lump of ignorance and 
superstition, and drive back the dark clouds of credulity and 
cruelty. They are more completely human than the 
fellow-men ; hence they are not understood nor 
except by the fewwho approximate to the 
s 
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would prostrate the sensuous gourmand. Therefore, we incline 
to the hypothesis, that there are unseen elements finer even than 
the stuff that thoughts are made of, and that there are organic 
conditions in certain individuals on the same plane of substantial 
development; also that there are disembodied beings, according to 
popular ideas who can, in accordance with natural law, be brought 
in rapport with this ethereal organism of man, which occasions 
much of the exceptional phenomena in human life which philoso- 
phers vainly endeavour to explain, by referring to the usually 
understood laws of matter. 


ON MR MILL ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


Tun question of private executions has lately been before the 
House of Commons. Mr C. Gilpin, the staunch advocate for 
the discontinuance of capital punishment, nobly supported his 
principles as far as his light on the subject would admit. If 
he had logically assumed the greater question, and argued for 
the suppression of punishment of all kinds, then he could have 
spoken with more power, though with perhaps little practical 
result. During the discussion, John Stuart Mill presented a 
pitiful spectacle in grimly and frigidly pleading for the 
judicial slaughter of his badly conditioned fellow-men, who 
might be instigated to take the life of others. Mr Mill’s speech 
has created astonishment in our mind in more respects than 
one. His profound ignorance of human nature is lamentably 
ible in his supposing that punishment can ever benefit a 
man being. In every age and country the power which 
iety has gained over its unfortunate members has always 
r Win to punishment being supplanted by other 
Mr Mill sneers at the philanthropists, and seems to 
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love of man is a mere “notion” which some 
0 their minds —a mere private matter with them, 
ded in the light of an universal principle. 
Mr Mill that, notwithstanding his many 
ysical idealism, the phenomena of 
le to law as the commonest objects in 
ctice of philanthropy can be carried 
ually with architecture, engineering, 
notion that two and two are four, 
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fellow-men is a matter for grave and thoughtful inquiry upo 
natural principles, rather than of selfish retalliation, worthy only 
of grammatical savages. Mr Mill’s arguments for the extermi. 
ation of murderers as the most charitable mode of treating them 
is much after the pattern of the tender mercies of the wicked. 
which are declared to be cruel ; but his real argument is selfish- 
ness, namely, that they have forfeited their right to life by 
injuring the safety of others. Here he makes two groundless 
assumptions. In the first place, he implies that by killing a 
man he deprives him of consciousness, individuality, and the 
experiences arising from existence. If such an enlightening 
opinion be the result of learning and logic, then we recommend 
to mankind unlettered bliss. But this position Mr Mill has no 
ight to assume, nor to take the laws of nature into his om 
hands and deprive any one of the privileges which their action 
confers. Seeing that he has not shown that he can annihilate 
an individual by depriving him of physical life, he has no right 
to suppose that killing a man frees him from the consequences 
of that man’s existence. May not that twice injured individual 
yet exist in a more potential yet intangible form, and thus 
doubly perpetuate the train of evils which were promoted by his 
execution? Besides, a criminal takes life from the very same 
motives that Mr Mill would execute him, namely, that of selfish- 
ness. The murderer, either in passion or cupi es that the 
life of some one is an impediment to his 8 
bappiness, hence he removes the ob 

ly safe for him to 
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self. A word of extenuation for murderers, hangmen, members of 
Parliament, and other life-takers may not be out of place here. 
They are the creatures of their organic and educational circum- 
stances. The murderer does not slay his victim because of his 
innate desire to do so. He is himself the victim of circum- 
stances over which he has no absolute control. And in coming 
through the agonizing hells of bitter experiences which lead 
him to his painful position, his road is a path of agony watered 
with his very soul’s blood, and not a path of flowers, filling him 
to overflowing with satisfaction, and deserving that he should be 
deprived of life as the price of it. The gallows officer and his 
employers are also the victims of unfavourable circumstances; 
when they become regulated by an enlightened knowledge of 
the nature of man, they will naturally act in accordance there- 
with; and laws and social usages will be for the advantage and 
development of all. It will then be seen that every act brings 
its own consequences, and that the crime of taking life is aug- 
mented according to the number of times it is repeated. If men 
would cease to judge and punish each other, there would soon 
be no crime. It is the process of judging that constitutes an act 
acrime; otherwise it is legitimately the result of previous con- 
ditions. Then remove the cause and not hang the effect. Here 
is a proposition more worthy of legislative philosophers than the 
slaughter of murderers. 


‘THE SCIENTIFIC AND MORAL ASPECTS OF 
SPIRITUALISM DISCUSSED. 


enges our duty to open our pages to replies to Mr 
oe on the “Scientific and Moral Aspects of 

sm,” and also for further statements from that side of 
sustained by Mr Jackson. It is fortunate that the 

5 at from two opposite points of view, because 
ats and ideas will be the result; whereas, if 
e all Spiritualists cr all Physicists, very 
e made. We are happy to observe that 
truth rather than party triumph ani- 
sin this inquiry. We cannot see 
spirit imported into a matter of 
e facts, not opinions, truth, not 
, that various members of 

80 apie! and intelli- 
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forward and grapple with the least understood phenomena at- 
tending man. 

We prefer not to give any editorial opinions or arguments 
upon the question at present; our opinion or views might be 
that of one or ten individuals, but be they few or many, it 
could never alter the truth as affecting this or any other subject, 
We do not wish to prejudice the inquiry in any way, and hence 
leave the matter entirely in the hands of the numerous corres- 
pondents who, during the last few weeks, have flooded our 
table with communications. One, in particular, has been 
making himself commendably busy in the matter, and we shall 
leave it to him to deal with the question in the first place. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


I am very glad to see Mr Jackson's learned and sensible article 
on the so-called spiritual manifestations, ignoring the hasty 


Comte’s celebrated three stages of progress 
metaphysical, and positive. 8 

human nature, are still ir 
Mill’s Idealism repress 
suppose Mr Jackson, 
trate the itive c 
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disembodied spirit with the very awkward and e 
mentality of the medium ? 

However, my object in writing is not to discuss the question 
in all its details, but to refer my reader to Mr Jackson's 
article, p. 188, where he says—“ We know that these things 
obey certain laws of sequence. ‘hat beneath all appearance 
of accident, there is a certain order in the development of 
the sciences,” Ko. Now, my letters to Miss Martineau were 
published the year before the manifestations with the Fox 

family commenced, and in those letters it may be seen how the 
coming events were casting their shadows before them. And if 
we would understand these phenomena, we must retrace the 
steps that led up to them, and compare the result in all their 
interrelations and collateral bearings; nay, even the present, 
novel facts of the sounding and sensitive flame may be drawn 
into the account, as witnessing to strange and unexpected sensi- 
bilities, occurring under rare and special conditions to be care- 
fully fulfilled. Well, then, before the later manifestations, 
assumed to be by spirits, occurred, we were endeavouring to 
move objects by mesmeric action, and we were investigating 
all those recorded cases of persons exercising involuntarily an 
influence on objects about them, and had been experimenting 
on the unconscious sphere of cerebral action, and I had dig- 
covered that the entire mind was fundamentally unconscious 
action, and that the consciousness was simply the sense of 
this—a mere concomitant fact, that might or might not 
accompany the real power and instinct. That subject 
tempts one on; but I must now close with a quotation 
from the letters above referred to, which, I think, will illus- 
trate Mr Jackson's law of sequence.“ When considering the 
‘senses, we must not forget the sensitive plant, and how the state 
‘induced is communicated from leaf to leaf; and how much 
s in the animal economy from mere irritability, sympa- 
relation, and the association of parts, by which combined 
s are induced to an end, without consciousness or con- 
will. Phrenologists consider consciousness to be 
the action of every organ, and to be a necessary 
of such action. But this is a mistake, not only as 
ons in the body (muscular actions), but as regards 
ad mind. The calculating boy Bidder was wholly 
f the process or steps by which he arrived at hig 


a yet we had a somnambule who can tell 
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oracle of the mind is personified, and called a spirit or demon, 
It is called a possession; and out of it are evolved Visions, 
revelations, and religions. Socrates had his attendant spirit; 
and most original and great thinkers have, in one form or 
other, this intuitive faculty developed. Swedenborg is a great 
example. He was a great clairvoyant; but, in consequence of 
overwork, as I suppose, from the sublime he slid into the 
ridiculous; from the normal into the abnormal state; from the 
genius into the madman. At any rate, he accepted his visions 
for realities; and sense and divination mingled strange matter 
together. He thought he saw the spirits of the dead, and he 
embodied the properties of things. He saw his sins fall out 
from him in the form of reptiles crawling on the ground; and 
the principles of nature, the universal cause, the God, 
appeared to him, and spoke to him, in the form of an aged 
man. Consciousness and reason seem to hold a middle range 
between mere energy of the senses and the higher sense—of 
divination; for every faculty of the mind is but a sense and 
instinct. In the trance, when the outer conditions of sense are 
dormant, this inner condition often becomes more highly 
developed, and appears to take the place of the outer senses; 
and we attain knowledge at first hand, as it were, and stand 
closer to the law and principle of things with a more clear and 
free discerning power. But you seldom find this state pure 
and without the alloy of common impressions | and eee 

The intuitive state throws genius into ou i faculties 
but our ordinary conditions 
intuitive sense; but some clair 
the limits and distinctions be 

the true rene 1 we 
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of a spiritual cause which repeats itself in the moral sphere, 

and that hence humanity has always been ruled by solar minds? 

What are we to make of such spiritual meanderings as the like 

of that? I was in error in supposing Mr Jackson’s position to 

be in the positive stage in regard to the science of man. Then 
again Mr Jackson calls himself a mesmerist; but in the 
observation he has made in laying down the law to inquirers 
into the new phenomena, he has shown himself altogether 
unacquainted with the matter in question, and I think I shall 
be allowed to have had some little experience in mesmeric 
action, Space is not allowed me to go into explanations now, 
but I shall be ready to do so whenever required; and I am 
quite willing, with Dynamis, to admit Mr Jackson's power as a 
writer, and as a thinker, too, according to his light, and in the 
little world of his own mind, which I fear is but the “ faint 
reflection” of the greater and the actual world. And what can 
we gain by cloudy utterances about the omniscience and 
omnipresence of the infinite“ the divine fount,” “the central 

sun of being,” “gross material aids, “the soul of the magician,” 
and all the rest of it ? 

If we would study these novel phenomena as men of science, 
we must be content to begin at the beginning and trace out the 
footprints of nature throughout the whole range of the inquiry, 
and we shall not only arrive at the nature of the phenomena, 
but through their instrumentality the law of mind in its ordinary 
action; and I think it can now be shown that there is not any 

very essential distinction between these extraordinary facts and 
ihe ordinary ones of every-day life—that the same law covers 
the whole, and those who talk of gross matter don’t really know 
Phat they are talking about. If there be any grossness at all, 
is in their own incompetent thinking. If there be any 
ess, itis in the human mind itself—a fact of the mind and 
rit,’ not of the body and physical condition. Anyhow, let 
one talk of gross matter, and fancy himself a Baconian 
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BY ANDREW LEIGHTON. 

rer in Is scontly addressed you on “The Scientific and 
nects ¢ lism.” As a stylist and rhetorician few writers 

one who excel—Mr J. W. Jackson. For 
ht, moreover; for vividness of imagina- 

ssion ; for historical lore, especially 
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in the more recondite relations of human experienc ©; for abilit 
epitomise an argument, or, when the occasion demands it, oxpand Ah; ; 
for readiness and felicity in the application of vast intellec inal segue 
—the power of condensing the story of a people into a paragraph, iM: 
illustrating a theme by wise saws and ancient as well as modern instance 8; 
for mastery, in short, of every clement essential to the forcible presenta. 
tion and seductive embellishment of the view ho desires should be taken 
of any subject, and rendering repulsive the one he wishes to be forsaken, 
it must be allowed that Mr Jackson stands almost unrivalled. Por me 
to follow a mind of such strong original powers, and such varied culture 
on any topic, is to invite an inevitably disparaging comparison, “Iam 
no orator as Brutus is . . but only speak right on,” witha 
plentiful lack of almost every gift which lends power and persnasiye 
eloquence to the exposition and enforcement of my theme. Herein, 
however, may be found one of those beautiful compensations in which 
beneficent nature is so rich. If I lack the art of tho orator and 
rhetorician, I am saved from the fatal facility of making the worse 
appear the better reason; whatever force is in my argument must be in 
its truth; and ere now the pebble of truth from the sling of a stripling 
herdsman i in the domain of mind has brought the giant and panoplied 
warrior in dialectic strife to the ground. Only some such hope as lies 
at the bottom of this figure of speech could support me in venturing an 
encounter with such a skilful and powerful antagonist as Mr Jackson— 
such a veritable Goliath, indeed, standing forth upon the field of 
Spiritualism and challenging its defenders to mortal combat. 
Dropping this metaphor, which has perhaps suggested thoughts to 
bellicose to be appropriate to so friendly a aint: boti eee 
proceed to consider the statements mie gume wa Wy rae 
e U as those by v 
and cone the position be! ta 
0 entering u 
which Mr Jackson, fly 
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The next is t supernatural,” in the special use which ig mada of that 
term. Our friend seems himself to have some uncasy congeionsnoss of 
having rung the changes upon this and its correlative « mireuloua” 
rather too freely; for towards his conclusion he defends himself for 
having employed them, and sharply criticises what he considers a 
“growing weakness” on the subject of their use, declaring that he hag 
purposely employed them as he hag that he might not “pandor” to 
this weakness. One of the most palpable logical inconsistencies in his 
whole discourse, and it is only one of several, occurs in the paragraph 
in which he thus defends himself. He holds these terms to be “ appli- 
cable to the phenomena of Spiritualism when contemplated through 
your hypothesis.” Yet, after a few sentences, betraying more of the 
special pleader than one likes to see in a philosopher, he admits by im- 
plication that were the hypothesis of Spiritualism established ag a fact, 
adding—rather needlessly one fancies after that—and “all its accom- 
paniments” demonstrated to be “in perfect accordance with tho laws 
of nature —as if anything could be fact without being in perfect 
accordance with the laws of nature!—then such terms would not be 
applicable to the phenomena of Spiritualism. Now, to most if not all 
= spiritualists, what he places as a future possibility is already a realised 
certainty. What to him, in his severest mood, is not even a justifiable 
hypothesis, is to them a hypothesis demonstrated—that is, a fact. He 
is bound, therefore, by every consideration of literary courtesy, to con- 
code to them the modification of meaning involved in the terms nature, 
supernatural, and miraculous, which this extension of their knowledge 
demands ; and it would be no more than respectful in him to ceage an 
application of terms which is necessarily to them absurd, since the 
words no longer fit the ideas; but if he will persist in this, then he is 
at least bound to acknowledge that the words, as he uses them, are 
y eo to his own view of the spiritual hypothesis, and not to theirs, 

The paragraph I am now commenting on is perhaps the most 
aal and unlike himself he has ever put forth. He calls the spiri- 
s reply a “quibble,” but that offensive epithet is far more appli- 
le to his own argument, which is indeed so much of a quibble as to 
osed to the natural development of all language, and in direct 
tion to his own practice; and, for the matter of that, the 
the human mind universally. What would he think of the 


the gifts of healing, &., had not been demonstrated 
| in calling them “miraculous” and “ supernatural,” 
avalanche of derision, iridescent with all the hues, 
shadows of his brilliant intellect, under which he 
fortunate wight! No one knows better than Mr 
cessarily undergo changes by the development of 
nsions has the word “ nature” undergone 
to be a flat surface, the principal creation 
mse above was bounded by a firmament, in 
he stellar lights were placed as tribu- 
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mankind in all previous ages” is so unlike his course in general, ang 
so inconsistent with his own practice in particular, that we can only 
stand in amazement to see how far from justice even a judicially minded 
man may occasionally under special temptations be led. 

He ridicules the spiritualists for an imputed ‘endeavour to avoid the 
obloquy supposed to be implied by a belief in the supernatural;” but 
the imputation being groundless, the ridicule rebounds upon himself, 
It is not belief in the supernatural which the spiritualist denies or wisheg 
to evade. It is simply the allegation that certain phenomena are 
supernatural when explained according to the spiritual interpretation, 
The supernatural, in his conception, is reserved for quite another order 
of phenomena. And he by no means stands alone in his refusal to 
admit the application of the term endeavoured to be forced upon him 
willy nilly. Mr Jackson seems to be unaware that substantially the 
same position as that taken by the spiritualist in this matter has been 
taken by a very different class of investigators, and their thoughts are 
spreading in quarters where they were scarcely to be expected. The Rey, 
Horace Bushnell of America, whose writings have, for their philosophical 
and Christian spirit, met with much acceptance, and been republished 
in cheap editions here, develops the same ideas respecting the super- 
natural. And in a work just published by the Rev. Dr Pirie, professor 
of divinity and church history in the University of Aberdeen, exactly 
similar notions are expressed. Nature,” says he, is merely a shot 
name for that which actually occurs in the universe, whether through 
the operation of animate or inanimate existences. There can, therefore, 
be no supernatural existence. All is natural which exists. It is no 
interruption to the course of nature, nor the ra 
human being by his intervention modi 
different effects are produced fi 
would have produced had they 
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No spiritualist defending 
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any of the observed facts in nature, or any generalization of facts in 
nature, by any names you please—the ultimate conception at bottom of 
each and all is the supernatural. The universe itself is but the vesture 
of the Divine Spirit; and every part thereof, whether an atom, an 
organisation, a world or system of worlds, is but a partial manifestation 
of the same Spirit. But the mundane, whether man or thing, is as 
directly an outflux of that Universal Life as the supramundane. Nay, 
it may be that in point of nearness to the Life of Life, the Being of all 
beings, the Source of nature, whose manifestation is a miracle which it 
may safely be said no science can ever reduce to a lower category, there 
is a sense in which many a human being (a visibly embodied spirit) may 
be said to be nearer to the Supreme Mind than many a disembodied (or 
invisibly embodied) spirit. Nearness in this sense is not that of 
ontological relationship, or unconscious being, but that of sympathetic 
consciousness and co-agency. There are, in a word, children of God in 
this nether world more fully worthy of this designation than many who 
have left it and gone, so to say, into higher regions. And this relation- 
ship implies the supernatural to every one capable of analysing his own 
consciousness. It need be from no repugnance to the terms supernatural 
and miraculous, therefore, and no desire to escape from any obloquy 
which others suppose to be attached to belief in what they strictly 
represent, that any spiritualist should repudiate their application to his 
hypothesis. In his view, let it be repeated, no one can escape from the 
supernatural whether in or out of the flesh. But by shuffling off this 
mortal coil, no finite being thereby becomes supernatural (except i in a 
limited or conventional sense, hereafter to be noted); nor does his 
continued existence and inter-action with this nether sphere imply the 
supernatural one whit more after than before that event. 

It is necessary to be thus explicit with Mr Jackson and all like 
dialecticians. His use of the terms under notice implies the obloquy 
which we refuse to suffer, and which not all his art can fix upon us. 

There is another view, of course, in which the natural and spiritual 
are contrasted, as when St Paul says, There is a natural body, and 
there i isa spiritual body ;” but here it is very obvious that the term 
natural is used in the restricted sense of earthly or fleshly. Man, 
ding to Paul, has both a natural body and a spiritual body—in 
words, ea both body and spirit, or a spirit first clothed in a 
body, and “afterward” in “that which is spiritual.” This 
‘different from the meaning Mr Jackson seeks to impose upon 
) oe to the one; we have to the other. In fact, 

we have no objection to any terms, so that the 
are used is defined, and it is not sought to coerce 
r application to facts as to which the sense implied is 


relation, and we will pass to the consideration 
- Mr Jackson speaks of the spiritual as 

: a illustrates the idea under which he 
claims to have ‘‘ purposely” used the 
culous” in order not to pander to 
o impute to him the same premedi- 
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tation in contrasting spiritual with scientific, or to assume that he means 
seriously to maintain that there is a re: al antithesis between them. 
Assuredly recent scientific research does not, if it ever did, sustain that 
hypothesis. One can imagine the horse- laugh with which our genial 
friend would meet the spiritualist who should talk of tho material or 
physical as opposed to the scientific hypothesis. Yet it would only be 
the analogue of his own contrast. Spiritual and material (or, in a 
limited sense, „natural, ) may be contrasted; but certainly not the 
genera of science with science itself. It is one of the aggravating 
things in his very able lecture this misuse of terms; as also his con- 
tinual begging of the question in all his allusions to the ancient oracles 
and Pythia. In the latter he assumes that Mesmerism minus spirits 
explains all, and charges the ancients with superstition, who, with a 
knowledge of facts in this relation far surpassing the bulk of moderns, 
possibly surpassing even his own, held the contrary. The very point 
which he ought to prove, if he were as scientific as he would have us 
suppose, he “leaves untouched. We believe in Mesmerism as well as 
he, and know somewhat of its reach; but we think we have conclusive 
reason for accepting Mesmerism plus spirits, and, when we produce 
evidence in proof thereof, we desire some better explanation than he 
has yet given before we can submit to the claim which he asserts. We 
believe his science at fault, and make the counter-claim that tw 
science compels our hypothesis and disallows his. 

It may be thought, however, that I dwell too long on this mere pre- 
fatory matter. But the misapplication of the terms miraculous” and 
“ supernatural” lies at the root of so much that 1 has to say 
against the spiritual theory, that it is far from o of time to 
thoroughly expose the 9 . vhi ) y WIO 
thesis proceeds. z 

Throughout his whole dis 
simply a new illustration i 
the human race in e N 
such as thunder, eclipses, y 
beings, angry deities. 
product of a law of the human 
supplement knowledge by suf 
able cause for a ph enon ate 
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a sophism unworthy of his intellect, be simply a mistake on the part of 
its author, a not inapt illustration of a doctrine he is very fond of 
enforcing—viz., that a certain order of mind, feeling itself under the 
necossity of accounting for clearly observed phenomena, avoiding the 
Baconian method of induction, which would imply inquiry and suspense, 
adopts the easier method of launching an a priori hypothesis which 
seems to it to fit the case? Strange that so consummate a critic should 
himself have fallen into the very error he is at so much needless pains 
to preserve us from! But the fact does not admit of dispute, assuming 
the entire sincerity of his address to us. The whole of his utterance is 
an implication, even a direct averment, that Spiritualism is not an 
induction from carefully observed facts, but a perfectly gratuitous 
assumption, quite permissible as a soothing succedaneum to undis- 
ciplined minds,” (how kind to allow us this delicious lollipop!) “but 
altogether inadmissible as a scientific hypothesis.” 

Now I do not say that Mr Jackson has no ground for his notion on 
this subject. There are no doubt many spiritualists who have adopted 
the hypothesis of Spiritualism wnscientifically. Thousands of this 
class have not needed scientific demonstration. With them Spiritualism 
was possibly an intuition before they saw any of the phenomena relied 
on by others to prove their intuitions true. It may turn out that, even 
according to Mr Jackson’s own principles, they were none the less 
rational in their belief, notwithstanding its different basis. I would 
not be thought to disparage them, or to admit anything to their dis- 
paragement, by acknowledging the nonscientific character of their belief. 
A large mass of others, the comparatively uneducated, may have 
hastily jumped to their conclusions in a way not greatly different from 
that so luminously set forth by Mr Jackson as the habit of “earlier 
ages,” and still the rule among rude and barbarous nations,” in 
which „the human mind is impelled to supplement knowledge by super- 
tition.” But, making all allowances which candour can claim, I 
venture to affirm that no representation could give a more untrue 
impression of the method by which the leading upholders of the spiri- 
tual theory attained their belief in its validity; and I could not repress 
a feeling of unqualified surprise when, on reading his otherwise able 
and valuable lecture, I found Mr Jackson labouring under the notion 
that such, instead of being a groundless assumption of his own, was a 
representation of fact! A very great part of his lecture being 

essed to persons assumed to be in the condition of mind implied, 
nnot but be felt by most spiritualists intelligent enough to compre- 
strictures, entirely beside the question. Assuredly, it is im- 
y can help feeling that it has little or no application to them. 

it is simply an obstacle and a hindrance to their real 
mderstood by the scientific minds of the day before 
may come. It will be accepted by them as an 
t by a friend—one well versed in the history and 
ad it can, therefore, only have the effect upon 
pular fallacy that Spiritualism, instead of 
nch of inductive philosophy—the grandest 
e life tree yigdrasil bears—is simply a 
18 
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superstition, „a soothing succedaneum to undisciplined minds.” Por 
this reason it deserves, and I hope will receive, the most thorough and 
uncompromising repudiation ; but, at the same time, I hope that the 
really admirable cautions which are subsequently given, and which My 
Jackson's experience as a mesmerist enables him authoritatively to 
supply, will be duly appreciated by all spiritualists, and that they wil] 
be guided in their investigations by the rules laid down. This done, I 
doubt not every competent and patient investigator will find that, after 
the most careful discrimination of facts, after discounting all that is 
clearly mundane, and all that is not clearly but only possibly mundane, 
there will remain a residuum, which, if we are to attempt the resolution 
of the facts at all, will necessitate the supramundane hypothesis, and 
thus render it, so far from being ‘inadmissible,’ really the only 
rationally admissible one, since it will be found to be the only hypo- 
thesis adequate to cover all the facts. The call which is made by the 
ultra-scientifie, or those who plume themselves upon their science, for 
suspension of judgment, even after the clearest observation of these 
otherwise inexplicable facts, betrays really, not the impartial qualities 
of the true philosopher, the simple seeker of truth, but the artificially. 
induced incapacity to be guided by evidence, the prostration of the 
scientific intellect under the pressure of dominant ideas anything but 
characteristic of the judicial mind. The rival hypothesis which may be 
urged as a reason for suspension of judgment, when reason and not 
prejudice still makes an effort to appear at all, and to support itself by 
any speciosity, what is rr? This: that the brain has in it active 
potentialities unknown to consciousness—not only unknown, but, I 
must add, opposed to consciousness—to which, a: urce, must 
be referred the otherwise inexplicable and indomit 

not a “scientific” superstition, “ originati 
assigning some cause, real or ir 
effect,” I know not by what m 
condition of mind which, in 
vention of an invisible, i atel 
from the mental and mes 
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Mr Jackson attempts to explain the facts? So far as I have been able 
distinctly to gather it from his lecture, it is simply a re-statement of 
the theory of Professor Rogers, more recently sustained by Mr Bray.+ 
Not by any means formally so: Mr Jackson is no copyist. He states 
his views independently, and with an ingenuity and speciality all his 
own. But the most of what he urges has been substantially urged 
before; and though he makes larger admissions with respect to the 
facts than perhaps any previous upholder of the merely mundane 
hypothesis—makes, indeed, as large admissions as any spiritualist could 
desire,—yet, at bottom, his explanation is the same. In this he only 
displays the greater powers; for preceding essayists in this field could 
not afford to admit what he does, and yet hold to the same hypothesis. 
This hypothesis may be stated in one word—Mesmerism ; comprehending 
the whole range of manifestation of the life-power in man, from the 
lowest nervo-vital emanations to the loftiest exhibitions of ecstatic 
lucidity and dynamic volition. In the following paragraph (page 67), 
we have a summary illustration of both the vices and the virtues of Mr 
Jackson's exposition, and a glimpse of the key with which he endeavours 
to unlock all the mysteries :— 

„As already remarked, spiritual manifestations are divided into mental 
and physical, and your hypothesis presupposes that under each there are 
phenomena to whose production nature is inadequate. Let us now test this 
inreference to the first class, where it may be freely admitted that you not only 
have intelligence, but supersensuous intelligence, that is, you obtain infor- 
mation beyond the ordinary cognition of the medium, and sometimes beyond 
the knowledge or experience of any one present at the circle, and this too 
in reference to things past, distant, or future. It is in this way, indeed, 
that you have obtained a very large moiety of your converts, and those too 
often of a rather superior order of intellect. And yet there is nothing here 
but a manifestation of that clairvoyant power, with which the mesmerist 
: been long familiar. After more than twenty years’ experience, in which 
e employed lucides of various ages and of both sexes, I could not fix 
limits of this extraordinary faculty, and say, here the natural power of 
um terminates, and there spiritual aid must have supervened. This 
reveals to you the key by which I propose to unlock the mysteries 
e. The latter, when rightly constituted, is a most powerful 
battery, of whose nervo-vital current the medium is the duly 
recipient. Now, in the present very imperfect state of our 
it is quite impossible to predicate the maximum of result 

ider such conditions, and unless we can do so, the assumption 

„in any particular case, is perfectly gratuitous—quite 
0 succedaneum to undisciplined minds, but altogether 
scientific hypothesis. The same remark applies to 
whether of a literary, artistic, or even prophetic 
a medium. Such unusual displays of mental 
is of ecstatic lucidity, taking that particular 
our knowledge. it is quite impossible to 
a gifted human mind in this direction.” 


to be seen in his candid acknow- 
y nature of the facts. The vices 
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are in the implications involved in the use of terms already sufficient 
referred to, and in the assumptions involved in the words“ clairvoyary 
power and ‘ ecstatic lucidity,” to which I must now ask your partic. 
lar attention for a short time. 

Mr Jackson is fond of referring many things to clairvoyance, and 
appears to imagine that when he has done so he has given a satisfactory 
explanation of the case. No Highlander of the sixteenth century, aud 
probably few of the eighteenth, ever doubted that second-sight wag 
miraculous; while to the modern mesmerist it is simply an interesting 
manifestation of spontaneous clairvoyance.’’—Q. E. D.! 

Let us inform him that there are some modern mesmerists who 
searcely think the explanation by any means complete, but who 
decidedly consider that there are specialities about many cases of 
second-sight which are not accounted for by labelling that phenomenon 
“ spontaneous clairvoyance.” Others have experience of clairvoyance 
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met with a lucide who has spoken to him with precision and (as far as 
human testimony ¢ can) conclusiveness upon this subject. Although I 
can make no pretension to experience of the variety and extent of. his, 
I have perhaps had some as reliable and profound; and I can truly gay 
that it was the arrestment of my thought by a lucide long years ago, 
which first awaked me to the possibility that my consolidated scientific 
materialism was a purblind dream. The fact could not by me be 
doubted that she appreciated my silent thought, for she had corrected 
me when I was thinking erroneously. With proof before me that she 
could ascertain, see, or appreciate unspoken thoughts; with other 

proofs that she could tell me the special thoughts and acts of distant 

| persons, foretell occurrences, &c.; in short, demonstrate that she 
possessed powers of mental perception far beyond what I possessed— 
on what ground was I to combat her statement that she saw and con- 
versed with the so-called dead? And yet I had the scientific stolidity 
to do so. I imagined that these were simply the creations of her own 
brain, such stuff as dreams are made of,” and treated her representa- 
tions accordingly. Very summarily, however, on an occasion of earnest 
inquiry she threw me hors de combat. In answer to one of my queries 
having reference to her means of knowing that the individual asserted 

to be present was a real person and really there, she said, How do I 

know that you are a real person and really here? You are not more 

real to me than he is?” And certainly she gave every indication of 
being in communion with a very distinct and determined individuality. 

If he was a figment of her imagination he was a very potent one, and 

one that took her to task often enough, giving her assurance of a per- 

son, an intellect, and a will, not only distinct from her own, but bear- 
ing the well marked features of the individual whom he purported to be, 
and whom I was constrained subsequently, in spite of scientific prejudg- 
ment to the contrary, to admit he might be, and finally to believe he 
vas. He was, moreover, only one of many who came, each with 
distinctive features both physical and mental, some who had been 
in lifetime to the medium, more who had not, but all clearly 
persons. On one occasion une of the latter placed the lucide 
vt with a distant friend whom she had just before vainly tried 
and of whom I desired to get certain information. And what 

d d this ease more notable was, that on previous occasions she 

le — d into communion with my distant friend, and brought me 

gence >á a (afterwards corroborated), while on the present oppor- 
hi to do so were fruitless until aided by the intervention 

e ' of my friend. Having in this way accomplished 

owers were previously bafiled in, she returned with 

who was in America and had been silent for 

1 a fact that I had gravely doubted), had 

i his letter was now on the way and would 

f which was completely verified on the 

nid-ocean. Before the difficulty of find- 
nd when she had returned from the search 
(such was my then condition of mind 
he must be dead, (as if he would 
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not then more readily have beon found—in fact, been most likely with yg 
in answer to my earnest desire for tidings of him!) sho arrested mo jy 
the middle of the unspoken supposition with the statement, “ You are 
wrong; he is not dead: only J cannot find him.” 

What does Mr Jackson make of a ease like this? Neither he nor! 
could define the limits of this clairvoyant’s powers, but she was conseious 
of a limit herself and of the need of extraneous aid. May not many of 
the wonders attributed exclusively to clairvoyance, whether spontaneous 
or induced, be of a similar nature, really spiritualistic in their tro 
explanation? The claim, that before you can legitimatoly assume the 
spiritual hypothesis, you must be able exactly to define the limits of 
elairvoyance, is simply preposterous. You cannot fix the limit of any 
mental power, whether natural or preternatural ; and with equal reason 
we might deny the legitimacy of the mesmeric hypothesis in its 
application to facts which it really does explain, if this claim is to be 
allowed. Nay, for the matter of that, if this is to bo our rule, no 
hypothesis whatever in relation to any fact or oxperience of human 
consciousness will be “admissible.” I am curious to see how such 
facts as have now been indicated are explained by Mr Jackson ; for his 
present essay certainly does not do so, but simply begs the whole 
question at issue. I shall welcome as generously as tho veriost 
supporter of the scepticism of the day any rational theory, other than 
the spiritual, which will, without illegitimate straining and gratuitous 
imputations upon the witnesses, account fully for such facts. Assuredly 
Mr Jackson has not yet produced one. Many mesmerists do not got 
facts of this kind, because they dominate oyer their patients, and nover 
think of allowing the free development of thoir patients’ personality and 
independence in any condition. Such x 
own notions reflected from minds held u 
thrall. Any approach to the 
patients is arily su 
development of the h 

There is another 
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and whose specialities could not therefore be consciously or unconsciously 
conti, automatically—imitated. Mediums in such conditions have been 
made to speak in languages quite unknown to themselves and the 
pystanders, and only afterwards ascertained to be real languages by 
yopetition in the presence of persons possessing a knowledge of them. 
Tho scriptural marvel of the pentecostal tongues becomes credible even 
to sceptics who have witnessed such modern facts. ‘The samo may be 
gaid for other so-called miracles of Scripture, which the conceited 
«gcionco” of modern times has either discredited or given other names 
to, thinking that it thereby explained or exploded the facts! But I 
must not digress into these relations. I have seen a medium taken 
possession of in the way indicated, at separate intervals, by many 
different agents; and each new personality had to serve an apprenticeship, 
go to speak, before attaining the ability to control the collapsed and 
(then) comparatively fragile body of the medium without injury, which 
they endeavoured carefully to avoid causing. In some cases, possession 
could bo retained only a brief period—in one case not more than two 
or throe seconds ; but during that moment one of the most demonstrative 
manifestations of individuality was given which I have ever witnessed, 
unexpectedly but clearly indicating a communicant who never before had 
made any sign. 

i Here, again, no theory I have yot seen, except the spiritual, meets 
all tho facts. The attempts to explain the phenomena on any inferior 
hypothesis involve assumptions more audacious aud unscientific, and, 
therefore, incredible, than anything to be found in Spiritualism. 

Pursuing his suggestions in elucidation of other phenomena, Mr 
Jackson a propos of levitation and elongation of body, &e., says :— 
“But when we find lightness of body frequently recorded as an accom- 
paniment of ecstatic illumination, not only in Christian, but also Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic legends, the idea is at once suggested that it may 

è the result, in certain temperaments, of unusually exalted nervous func- 

tion, Such facts suggest the institution of further experiments, rather than 

fhe hasty formation of a spiritual hypothesis, for they seem to indicate that 

v ower has in it an clement antagonistic to the action of gravi- 

e of body may be only an extreme manifestation of this 

10 accompaniment of a crisis, or the effect of consentaneous action 

ll constituted and harmonious circle of human organisms.” 

snot said that this is a hypothesis unworthy of investigation; 

tly the reverse. But why has Mr Jackson, with his unusual 

perience, not more conclusively tested it? Why has he 
practically to tho demonstration of the “ element antago- 
ation, which, he assumes, may reside in exalted nervo- 

i was surely in his power to bring his hypothesis to 

to detail to us some of the experiments which give it 

Not one word of any such attempt is vouch- 
be sure this would not have been omitted had 


failing even to apply his hypothesis to 
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That nervo-vital power, of a purely subjective character, may have i 
it an element antagonistic to gravitation, the spiritualist has no ie 
to dispute. The state of nervous exaltation which is comet 
experienced, and which gives the consciousness of a masterly power 
over all physical elements, so that the individual feels as if he could 
almost fly, appears to imply some such quality as existing, in germ at 
least, in the human constitution. May it not be the same faculty 
which, freed from the trammels of other related functions, gives in 
dreams the feeling of using this power in full fruition? Whoever has 
experienced this flying capability in dreaming, has had a foretaste of 
the power which every person will possess when emancipated from the 
thraldom of this grosser body, essential to earthly existence. The rudi. 
mentary consciousness of such a power we have now; but is it not 
simply because we too are spirits, and will exercise it fully for ourselves 
when we enter the ethereal life? With our present bodies and defective 
knowledge, we cannot overcome by mere volition the force of gravi- 
tation; but who does not feel that with more rarified bodies we could 
even do so? The very possession of the faculties, predicated by Mr 


recently emancipated fellows should hover 
us that the profound intuiti -faculti 
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will be worth while to review somewhat Mr Jackson’s attempt to make 
i take rank under his newly re-galvanised; though long since exploded, 
cory. 

We have had the suggestion of “spontaneous nervous exaltation,” as 
explaining levitation and elongation of body; and now we have “the 
phenomena of apparently spontaneous motion manifested by articles of 
furniture and other things in the inanimate realm” referred to “the 
intervention of life-power under conditions not yet known to science.” 

We grant the “ intervention of life-power,” but something more than 
the life-power implied by our consor. The latter, indeed, we regard 
simply as one of the co-operating conditions. We hold that the intelli- 
gence and will implied in the physical manifestations are not those of 

| the passive media in whose presence they occur, but are demonstrably 
those of beings distinct from the members of the mundane company. 
, Sometimes, as Mr Jackson knows, they are said to be actually visible 
| to one or more of the company, though invisible to the rest. The 
moral argument of the integrity of the seers—not to be got over by 
mere psychological imputations—has therefore to be met, besides the 
evidence of seers and non-seers alike when the physical manifestations 
alone are considered. That ‘there is really nothing more miraculous 
in the apparently spontancous ascent of a table to the ceiling than in 
the corresponding ascent of a needle under the influence of a magnet,” 
is quite as firmly asserted by the spiritualist as by the non-spiritualist. 
Why should Mr Jackson imply, and so constantly iterate, the implica- 
tion to the contrary? His argument, if such it may be called, is, 
however, unfortunate for himself. It needs some one to hold the 
magnet over it before the needle will rise. Carry out the analogy and 
you have exactly the spiritualist’s position. ‘The spectators know that 
they do not hold the attractive force over the table, or otherwise raise 
it. They infer, therefore, that other, though invisible agents, with at 
‘least mental powers like their own, do so; and when all collateral facts 
reumstances are taken into consideration, they hold this conclusion 
irresistible by any impartial mind. This is not, in their concep- 
import the “miraculous” for any explanation. As has already 
yn ad nauseam, it is really Mr Jackson himself who lugs this 
the discussion; and certainly his notion of the intervention 
„life-power —an unconscious efflux of the company— 
all the intelligent voluntary motions imposed upon the 
passive piece of furniture—sometimes according to the 
present, sometimes against their wishes, and in defiance 
rt to prevent them—approaches far more nearly the 
n the hypothesis he so persistently attempts to 
Repeating the sophism already exposed in other 
says, As we are ignorant of the power of a life 
o to assign limits to its effects, and until these are 
ntion is a needless accessary.” But although 
tly the limits of the circle’s life-power, will 
med life-power, this emanation of the 
p a will antagonistic to that of the 
overwhelming the company’s 
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united force? When the cherry-tree table, with Governor Tallmad 
on its top, was raised in spite of the efforts of those present to hold i 
down, was it nevertheless the unconsciously exerted life-power of the 
circle which, like another Frankenstein, turned its back upon its own 
origin and successfully defied the united and consciously exerted lifo. 
power of every one present? When Dr Robertson held Mr Squire's 
hands, and asked the invisible intelligence present to break the iron. 
bound table, which was then immediately smashed with the noise of g 
cannonade, and part of which he himself attempted in vain afterwards 
to break, so strong was the timber, was it the emanation from his and 
Mr Squire's exalted nervo-vital power which performed the feat? If 
so, has Mr Jackson any experience of his own nervo-vital power mani- 
festing similar capability? Was it the life-power of the circle which on 
one occasion concentrated itself in my presence, seized a slate pencil, 
and wrote out a sentence which was certainly not in the mind of any 
who were visibly present? Was it the same power which manipulated 
the keys of an accordion and played with artistic ability and feeling 
never surpassed, the tune of Home, Sweet Home, in opposition to the 
expressed wishes of several present, who asked for other tunes? Talk of 
the miraculous in Spiritualism! Can anything be more miraculous or 
gratuitous than the conceptions of this votary of science in his 
endeavours to escape the only hypothesis which, without straining, 
naturally and completely covers all the facts? To assume that the 
mesmeric power of the circle, in any form or degree, is capable of 
accounting for such facts, appears to us as gratuitous, not to say ridicu- 
lous, as to apply Faraday’s unconscious muscular hypothesis in 
explanation of the movement of physical objects upon which there was 
no muscular impact, or upon which the muscular impact was strenu- 
ously exerted the opposite way. 
The only case Mr Jackson refers to in 

certain “electric girls” reported b 
us no reference where to find it; n 
means of judging whether 
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have satisfied themselves that neither unconscious electricity, nor that 
force under the influence of the embodied human will, can satisfactorily 
account for the facts. The very least we may say is, that Arago’s 
hypothesis is unproven; and to bring forward a mere supposition of 
this kind (which demonstrably does not account for all the facts) as 
sufficient reason for saying that the spiritual hypotheses (which at least 
does so) is gratuitous and uncalled for, is itself about as gratuitous and 
fallacious an argument as has been produced on this subject; and that 
is saying a great deal. 

Mr Jackson next seeks to fortify his case by allusions to the Indian 
jugglers, whose ability to insure the extraordinary phenomena which 
they present, he asserts, is ‘‘clearly indicative of the all-important 
truth” that such phenomena are dependent “not on supramundane, but 
on human force.” But, though he states the case with his usual 
ingenuity, I think he utterly breaks down when he comes to the 
explanation given by the jugglers themselves. He calls the suggestion 
that the facts are referable to the concurrence of the human and the 
supramundane forces, a cutting of the Gordian knot and a “ begging of 

the question; and he seems not to see that the begging of the question 
Z igaltogether on his own side. He acknowledges the marvellous skill of 
the Eastern Thaumaturgists ; but when these men assert that they are 
= aded by spirits, he derides their assertion as ‘“‘ superstition.” He 
admits that they „understand the process; while with us the result 
transpires independently of any understanding or direction of our own. 
In the one case it happens uncertainly, with the passive co-operation of 
the mundane agents, but with such adjuncts as distinctly assure them 
that the power, volition, and knowledge, which actively join in its accom- 
_ plishment, are outside themselves. In the other, all is apparently 
within the control of the mundane actors; but when they are questioned 
on the subject, they say that by actual compact they are aided by spirits 
that they fulfil the conditions on their part, and rely for the rest on 
their supramundane co-operators. If, as is conceded, they understand 
the means employed, they surely know the limits of their own powers— 
finely and exactly, perhaps, as Mr Jackson would lay down as 
to the support of a hypothesis which he denied, but yet as 
d completely as he knows his own, and as perfectly as is 
able them to determine that they did not and could not of 
what followed—and if with this admitted knowledge they 
he co-operation of invisible beings external to themselves 
uman attributes, with whom they have actually entered 
for effecting the objects designed, on what ground is any 
this a proof of their ‘‘ superstition?” Superstition 
form of knowledge; and by Mr Jackson's own 
ern Thaumaturgists /:ow and do not merely believe. 
erefore, asserting the very cause which we merely 
ter of knowledge, namely, that they can and 
with spirits, which are fulfilled as perfectly 
persons in the flesh,—does this fact not 
e coup de grace to his? In the face 
l mind like that of our critic assert any 
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parity between this belief (knowledge) of the Indian juggler and that of 
„ the ancjent Scandinavian in the thunder hammer of Thor”? The 
word ‘ superstition,” as applied to the juggler, is an extravagant 
misnomer. Methinks it is far more applicable to that condition of 
mind which cannot rise above earthly causes, and, while pluming itself 
upon its science, yet cannot free itself from the dominion of ideas as 
radically unscientific as any it so superciliously condemns: and these, 
be it remembered, not ours, but those baseless fancies attributed to 
us by a mere trick of words. Verily, there is a superstition of science 
no less than of ignorance; and it is doubtful whether it is not the 
grosser, as, in its conceit and self-satisfaction, it is the more inveterate 
of the two. 

An implication runs through Mr Jackson’s lecture that Spiritualists 
are ignorant of the marvels of Mesmerism, and are by consequence unable 
to judge correctly of the phenomena developed in their circles. “ The 
man, says he, who is ignorant of ecstatic lucidity, can be no judge 
of the supersensuous knowledge revealed through your media; so he who 
is ignorant of the truly magical power of a disciplined will, is in no con- 
dition to understand the thaumaturgic results occasionally produced in 
your higher spiritual circles.” But before he can deliver his soul of its 
final word on this subject, he must meet the case of those who, if not 
his own peers in his own province, are at least careful students therein, 
who know enough to exact something more conclusive than he has yet 
laid before them. What would he say were some of them able to convict 
even their teacher of defective knowledge? What would seem to be an 
instance of this rises to our memory now. Speaking of certain ritual 
processes, Mr Jackson pronounces, ex cathedra, upon them in the fo 

lowing terms :—‘ There is no virtue, s m 
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vised to find only “water” on the label, and wrote to Cahagnet, 
inquiring why he had only labelled it so. His attention thus arrested 
to the fact, Cahagnet begged Adele to ask Swedenborg the reason. 
The spirit answered, “ I told you to beg your magnetiser to put on the 
bottle divine water spiritualised. „ Adele confessed that she had for- 
gotten this injunction. In answer to the query, Why these words, and 
not ‘‘magnetised”’? she said, ‘It is only material men who magnetise; 
spirits spiritualise.“ Further dialogue ensues, but the notable point 
elicited is this answer of Adele's—“ The will and the fluid of M. 
Swedenborg were in this water, which was not to bear the word magne- 
tised ; consequently the water caused it to disappear.” 

I am curious to know whether Mr Jackson has any analogous 
experience to this whatever, and, if not, what are his grounds for 
denying that virtues other than mesmeric may be communicated to the 
elements during the appropriate ritual of consecration? Here, at 
least, is one very remarkable proof to the contrary, happening ina most 
unlooked-for way. No one can read the narrative without being 
impressed with its veracity. Nor is it possible to doubt the inter- 

= vention of a very positive invisible agent who communicated a totally 
£ unexpected property to the water, and one which I doubt the ability of 
any mundane operator to give, whatever his knowledge of ecstatic 
lucidity,” or ‘‘the magical power of his disciplined will.” 

But it is time to draw these criticisms to a close. A word in con- 
clusion, therefore, on Mr Jackson's second section — “ The moral 
aspects of Spiritualism.” In his remarks under this head, as, indeed, 
throughout the lecture, notwithstanding the antagonism which has been 
forced upon us by some of them, there is much that is worthy the 
serious attention, not of spiritualists only, but of all inquirers into the 
subtler phenomena and higher mysteries of human life. His remarks 
on the constitution of circles, on the spirit in which investigation 
should be conducted, on the uses acquired experience should be put to, 
ipo alike luminous and instructive, altogether admirable. I sincerely 
ejoice that he has given them utterance, and not them only, but even 
h else in his lecture which, in some of its bearings, I have been 
ed to resist, but which, by its assimilating with notions held by 
ence, may really induce them to study what they would other- 
nue to treat with frigid contempt or positive aversion. I, for 

to hope that this, in spite of all its faults, masterly essay 
n’s will be especially effective with his fellow-anthro- 
ghout the country, by leading them in the course which 
their society recently proposed. Let competent scien- 


hic minds, divesting themselves of prejudice and 
> in a ann, investigation of all the pheno- 


10, with fuller natures it may be, and thus 
ruth of things, have more readily yielded 
their judgments stand in no danger of 
1€ onan and for ever delivered to the 
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saints of all time—the faith in immortality—will issue from this ord 
with new lustre; the spiritual instincts and intuitions of the sth 

? å ‘ aon, he soul wil 
be demonstrated to accord with the severest inductions of the intelleg. 
and the whole nature of man, with all its seemingly conflicting olomonty 
and glorious attributes thus made one, rounded and completed, will bo 
raised in thought with a double assurance to that sereno altitude which 
could be predicated but of the grandest individuals, and from the con. 
sciousness of which only the noblest sons of God have at all times acted 
upon the race. 

To sum up: If I have not altogether failed in these strictures, it hag 
been made evident that, in spite of the brilliant ability which shinog 
through Mr Jackson’s address, and in spite of much which everyone must 
admire, spiritualists as well as non-spiritualists, our censor has beon 
convicted, 

1. Of at least a partial abuse of words, which, if not repelled, would 
attach erroneous ideas to the position of the spiritualist : 

2. Of launching a baseless hypothesis to account for our Spiritual- 
ism, instead of tracing our belief to its true souree—an induction from 
indisputable facts, carefully and clearly discriminated : 

3. Of sophistically assuming a parity between things essentially 
difierent, the spiritual hypothesis, to wit, with which he is cotemporary, 
and those ancient ones which science has gradually exploded; and, 
therefore, of indulging in a perfectly gratuitous inference respecting the 
similiarity of their fate —an inference, the fallacy of which must be 
transparent to everyone who recognises their utterly different bases, 
adjuncts, and effects: 

4. Of ignoring the higher phenomena associated with Mesmerisin 
itsel{—his own special study—or, at least, forgetting all the facts which 

to main- 


— 


run counter to the immediate a 
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wilh so much condescension, but affording a mont apl, 
that “mental necessity” he delights to urgo in ne 
“for assigning some reason, real or imag 
recognised affect :” 

Finally, Of presenting, in virtne of its very plausibility and mastori 
expression, one of the most sophistical general arguments ever Ae 
on this subject, calculated though not intended to mystify the simplo 
and affront the wise, to diseredit tho very scienco which with over. 
ingenuity it would support, and derogate from the glorious influenca 
which so commanding an intellect ag its author might otherwise havo 
exerted in the causo of true philosophy, alboit we are willing to hopo 
and believe, not without some compensation in its collateral influenco 
| —— on anthropologists and scientific men in general, who may be led to a 
{| study of the facts by seeing that at least they are vouched for by a 
confrere Whose ability and culturo cannot be gainsayed. ; 

I am loth to part with Mr Jackson, with this as the last word, 1 
cannot yield the hope that yet he will see the twist his mind has got 
upon this subject, that ho will shrive himself of all ultra-scientific pro. 
possessions, and enter once more into a full reconsideration and 
examination of all the facts. Doing this in simplicity, he will, I do 
not doubt, discover the truth he has now missed; and at some near 
future day the world will have the benefit of one of the most complete 
expositions of Spiritualism, ancient and modern, which humanity at its 
present stage of development may hope for as a possibility, if not a 
probability, of our own era. 


Muvtration of 
lauen, apology for un 


inary, for overy clearly 
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Is the heading of the pleadings in this extraordinary 
equity suit; curious in every respect, quaint to a degree, 
‘if regarded as merely a psychological study; attractive from 
its very oddity to even the most listless; and, underlying this 
ce play of many-coloured change, the mystic clement of 
talism, which, like the notes in the overture in Don Juan, 
that all the gaiety and show of ordinary life are borne 
e and throw of a mighty wave in the onward tide to 
event, that they are but the ripple of the current 
soon change into a fierce uncontrolled torrent, 
atly mistake, the drama we have just witnessed 
will unfold into a mightier history of the pro- 
itualism than even the dramatis persona ever dreamt 
usher them in, and, by the aid of analytical light, 
are that have by their dispute and quarrel at- 
on of the So, and thinking people of the 
. ho is she ?—where did she come 
t, square-built old lady, with firm set 
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features, and high-toned falsetto voice? Who is she? Or 
lowly birth, the illegitimate daughter of a Newcastle tradesman 
severed from all that women most court, the silvery-toned preg. 
ence of approbation and notice; the wife of a wealthy may 
Charles Lyon—a branch of the Strathmore family, this 
strange, odd, half-educated woman appears possessed of power 
and shrewdness, which would have made its way anywhere in 
the money-getting world ; she possessed that which above all jg 
needed to hold a position in this world—an iron, resolute will 
of her own. What the matrimonial bliss must have been in the 
presence of such an element, we leave others to conjecture, 
Suffice that her widowhood had numbered seven years, yet the 
latent wish to mix in the aristocratic world still remained pent-up, 
not extinguished, like the phlogiston of old, ready to burn when- 
ever occasion offered. And so it happened that this iron-willed, 
penurious old dame—fanciful in her way, for we learn that 
visions and dreams have followed her through life—stumbled 
across Mr. Home’s book, “ Incidents in My Life,” and there- 
upon we find her forthwith setting sail for this haven of visions 
and aristocratic surroundings. How she sought and found this 
master of Spiritualism at his lodgings in Sloane Street, we 
will gather from the bill. Enough of her. The next person to 
be introduced is— 

Daniel Dunglass Home. And who is he? will be asked. 
Fair readers who have not seen him will be sadly disappointed, 


unfit to cope with this ir 
find,as is the case with 
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Cc. The plaintiff is a widow lady, of —— years, and; 
ec aa the will of ie late hasia, re he d 
and otherwise, to a considerable fortune. The defendant, D. 
D. Home, of 22 Sloane Street, is a person calling himself a 
‘spiritual medium,’ and professes to have the power of evoking 
the spirits of deceased persons, and putting other persons in 
communication with them.” ‘I'he Bill then proceeds to say that 
the plaintiff, being much attached to her husband, and desiroug 
of communicating with his spirit, sought out and visited the 
defendant on or about the 30th October, 1866, and, at that first 
interview of 15 minutes’ duration, she was induced to believe, 
and did believe, that the spirit of her late husband came to her. 
Much pleased with this first result, she (plaintiff) asks the de- 
fendant to call on her at her lodgings, and accordingly he called, 
and the performances having been repeated, she gave him £30, 
and that the defendant called on the following day, with similar 
results, and she accordingly gave him a further sum of £50. 

The plaintiff has no child, and a day or two after, the defen- 
dant visited her, and induced her, the plaintiff, to believe“ that 
the spirit of her deceased husband required her to adopt the 
said defendant,” and thereupon, and under direction of the 
spirit of her husband, Mr S. C. Hall was sent for; and, finally, 
on the 9th October it was agreed to settle £700 or £24,000 upon 
the defendant Home, and which was accordingly done. 

In the month of November, by the direction of the spirit of 
her husband, the plaintiff executed a will in favour of the defen- 
dant, attested by Dr Hawksley and W. Rudall; and, on the 
8rd December, the defendant assumed the name of Lyon, adver- 
tising the same. On the 12th December, the plaintiff executed 
a deed confirming the gift of £24,000 of October, and adding 
£6,000; and, finally, on the 19th January, 1867, an indenture 
was executed by which the plaintiff conveyed a further sum of 
430,000 to the defendant, reserving a life interest. All these 
ments were drawn by Mr W. M. Wilkinson, the co-defen- 
in the suit. 


vered, and charges the fact to be, that she has been 
en by the defendant, and that the several gifts and 
were made and executed from and by the plaintiff 
r undue influence, ascendancy, and power,” &c. ; and 
the prayer, charging that the defendant obtained, 
were and are fraudulent and void, &c. Then 
for a ne exeat regno. 
; no mistake as to the charges; they are of 
re, and would upset any gift, the character 
the Bill come first the affidavits of 
en of her witnesses, 11 in number. We have 
; 19 
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have not space to give even these in outline, suffice if we Point 
to those of Elizabeth Key and Mrs James Fellowes, who swear 
point blank to listening at the door, at a time and under cireun. 
stances which render this very questionable, and contradicted 
by the servant woman, E. Kingdon, who, it appears, was the real 
culprit, and who testifies that she at least heard nothing, and 
further, that the others could not have done so. This listening 
at the door refers to the early interviews in October. The de- 
positions of the persou, Sarah Pepper, go to show that the 
knotted pocket-handkerchief sworn to by the plaintiff as having 
been given to the plaintiff at the first interview, had been named 
to her as early as the 26th November. Taking the evidence as 
it stands, the whole of it rests entirely on the credibility of the 
plaintiff's statements. How far she is reliable, we shall learn 
hereafter. 

The Answer and affidavits of the defendants come next in 
order. These are voluminous documents, indeed, occupying 
250 printed pages, too bulky to be given even in abstract; 
we will hence only render the leading points. The Answer 
proceeds, in the quaint language of equity pleading, and reads 
as follows: —“ I was born in Scotland, on the 20th March, 
1883, and from my earliest childhood I have been subject to 
the occasional happening of singular phenomena in my pres- 
ence, which are not produced by me.” And then follows the 
history of Mr Home’s ever variable life; his visits to Europe, 
marriage with the daughter of the aide-de-camp of the late 
Emperor of Russia; her death ; his visits at the Winter Palace 
at St. Petersburg and the Palace of the Tuileries ; and, finally, 
his settling down as secretary, at the room o f the Spiri : 
Atheneum, 22 Sloane Street. Í 
tion of Mrs Lyon, on the 
fidgetty ways, and prolon 
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burst of feeling to accept the money. At this meeting it is de- 
cided to ask a friend to intervene, as the proffer of a princely 
gift is reiterated, and the name of Mr Hall is mentioned by the 
defendant for the first time. The next day, namely, the Ith, 
Mr Hall waits upon Mrs Lyon, and finds the elderly dame 
quite resolved to carry out this strange wish of settling a for- 
tune upon, and adopting Mr Home. It is at this meeting the 
supposed directions from the spirit of the late Charles Lyon is 
alleged to have occurred, and denied both by Mr Hall and Mr 
Home. The next incident is the transfer of stock, and visit to 
the stockbrokers, Fox, Taylor, and Backhouse. The letter of 
gift we transcribe. This strongly-worded document reads as 
follows :— 
« 10th October, 1866. 
„My pear Mr Home, —I have a desire to render you independent 
of the world, and having ample means for the purpose, without abstract- 
ing from any needs or comforts of my own, I have the greatest satisfac- 
tion in now presenting you with, and as an entirely free gift from me, 
tho sum of £24,000.—I am, my dear Sir, yours very truly and respect- 
fully, % Jane Lyon.” 


This letter, it appears from the evidence of Eleanor Kingdon, 
was posted early on that morning, before Mr Home had arrived. 
The absence of Mr Home, immediately after the 11th October, 
furnishes us with an interesting correspondence, showing plainly 
the warmth of feeling of the plaintiff; and towards the first week 
of November, after his return from Hastings, the request is 
made for the addresses of Mr Rudall and Dr Hawksley; and, 
on the 12th November, the will, alleged to have been directed 
by the spirit of Charles Lyon, is executed in the presence of 
these two witnesses and Mr Wilkinson. At this period some 
strange scenes foreshadow the course of events. On some day 
r in November, we gather from the Answer that the plain- 
t the question pretty boldly. “ Do you know,” says the 
ff, “that nothing would be greater fun than that I should 
you; how the world would talk.” To this the defendant 
e an angry reply, and after tears and a promise not to 
this subject again, the matter is patched up. The 
tions for the making of the will, the letters inviting the 
ses to attend, the posting of these, were all entirely the 
d act of the plaintiff. 
3rd December the defendant assumes the name of 
ears had to call in the aid of friends to be 
the name of Home at all. The relatives of 
by this time hinted at possible interference, 
occasion of a visit to Mr Jencken, consults 
st mode of securing the gift. This oc- 
mber, and on the 12th December a deed- 
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poll is executed, and a farther sum of £6,000 given by way of 
surprise on the occasion of Daniel (the defend: ant) taking the 
surname of Lyon. 

The Answer proceeds to say that the absurd conduct of the 
plaintiff had now begun to attract the notice of his friends. 
Several violent scenes appear to have taken place between this 
date and 19th January, the day of the execution of the inden- 
ture, conveying the second £30,000 in absolute ownership to 
the defendant, with a life-interest in the income to the plain- 
tif. IIl-health compels continual absence, and during the 
months of February and March a lengthy correspondence is set 
out. On the 15th February, the Answer says, “I suddenly 
returned and, to my surprise found the plaintiff at my lodgings. 
It was on this occasion, I allege, she abstracted a letter of the 
10th October.” 

In April we find the correspondence as active as ever, only 
that from the 19th March, for some reason the word “ mother” 
is omitted in the letters, and“ affectionate” only used, forewarn- 
ingachange. The letter of 2nd April brings out the character 
of the plaintiff in bold relief, and Eliza Clymow, the servant 
woman, is mentioned for the first time. A change had nov, 
however, set in on the defendant's return on the 22nd April; 
her conduct is altered, and the affection for the son of Mr Home 
pea: to hatred. Bad state of s aad at this compelled him (the de- 

and at 
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dant had the written sanction of the plaintif to leave for the 
Continent, and the fund property had been attached, and the 
mortgage restrained by injunction. 

The Answer then alludes to Mr Perdieari's last visit, and the 
statements made to him, and then concludes by showing that 
the plaintiff is still a believer in the phenomena of Spiritualism. 
One clause we transcribe ; from its context and character, the 
interest warrants this :—‘‘ If,” says the clause, “the plaintiff 
intends to allege, or to pretend to insinuate at the hearing that 
she is really mad, or of weak or unsound mind, let it be plainly 
stated in the Bill, as well as the time she became so, that I may 
be prepared with evidence on the subject.” 

This ably drawn document, which does so much credit to 
Mr Fitzroy Kelly, concludes with the graphie sentence] 
submit my case with confidence to the righteous judgment of 
the Court of Equity, fully persuaded that here, at least, no pre- 
judice will be allowed to obstruct me in the vindication of my 
own character and of the honour of my friends, who have been 
so wantonly and wickedly assailed.” 

It would be impossible to render the evidence, interrogatories, 
eross-interrogatories, affidavits, and depositions even in outline. 
The complex machinery of equity proceedings tends to over- 
burden the mind with, perhaps, unnecessary forms and com- 
plexities. For our purpose the main points at issue are all 
that are needed, and we willingly sacrifice order of date and 
regularity of form to the attainment of this object. But prior 
to rendering a summary of the evidence, it is essential to learn 
what the co-defendant, William Wilkinson, has to say in his 

Answer, and in refutation of the grave charges brought against 
him. This document occupies 43 pages of print, so we can 
only point to its leading features. His Answer says, “I have 
read with great surprise the Bill filed by the plaintiff, and her 

o affidavits in this suit, and with these words this truly re- 

e document ushers in a distinctive denial of the allega- 
of the plaintiff. His acquaintance with Mrs Jane Lyon 
from about the date of her instructing Mr W. M. Wilkin- 

frame the will of the 12th November. Nothing can ex- 
unctiliously careful and professionally proper con- 
co-defendant Wilkinson; step by step he warns and 
plaintiff to well consider her resolve. The charge 
plaintiff is, that all this care was only part and 
eat fraud, of which she was the victim. Either 
lemory, or from perverseness, or carelessness of 
the plaintiff has been allowed most cruelly 
tradictions which, but for the unusual 
could have been allowed to pass un- 
the plaintiff to the co-defendant, 
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show a clear business view of all money transactions. 
20th December, she writes, in giving instructions for franz 
the conveyance of the second £30,000, as follows :—“ Tar’ 
wish you to make a strong legal deed, at my expense, as to th: 
interest being paid to me, without reference or control chende 
by Daniel, as I do not like, and do not intend in any way to i 
an annuitant, or have the appearance of such.” There js 10 
mistaking this language — clear, to the point. Then follow the 
directions as to the “ power of receiving, in case of interest no 
being paid, power of sale without impeachment ”—languag, 
proving, beyond doubt, that the plaintiff had the use of her 
faculties. Mr Wilkinson proceeds to say—‘ On Saturday, the 
llth May, I called on her to speak to her about her will, aud 
then repeated the warning, and reiterated my expression of r. 
gret that the plaintiff had totally excluded her relatives from 
her will. To this I received the reply, ‘If he die, meaning 
Daniel, the defendant, ‘I will alter my will, for I do not wish 
his son to have any more; and save an expression of regret, 
that she had given Daniel more than a contingent life-interest 
in the second £30,000—no wish at withdrawal, no dissatisfac- 
tion even hinted at this late interview.” On the 13th June the 
co-defendant again, for the last time, visits the plaintiff. Hor 
manner had now completely changed ; reproach and bitter in- 
vective are heaped upon Mr Wilkinson for allowing her (the 
plaintiff, to execute the last deed. Surprised and indignant at 
this uncalled-for attack, Mr Wilkinson at once writes resigning 
his trust. : er 
The concluding paragraph speaks in tru 
what none who have followed the « 
the truth. I have reason to com 
paragraph 56, “ of such alleg 
caution her against giving away 
to the 12 oo are expr 
writing, which I suppose 
the beak my abil yi 
duty.” The answer then 
showed great power of w: 
transactions, and then says, 
Home, though I seldom sa 
tor.” Then follows a tra 
. the Bill, in reference to 
12th December. And 
defendant that he has p 
of Spiritualism, in spi 
averment that he w 
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Thus much for Bill and Answers, it is time we she 
ceed to give a summary, and attempt to ase ertain ol 
wrong lies,— what the law is, and how parallel CASES hay 
Aeoided: These are the questions which most interest ate 
we would have at once, “ per saltum,” gone into the 
the interest attaching to the pleadings, clothed as they ; 
the quaint garment of equity language. First as to the alle a 
tions of the plaintiff. The charges brought are, that 1 
very first interview, and onward from that time, she was indue d 
to believe by the performances of the defendant that her 5 
band’s spirit ordered her to give away her property. In proof 
of this grave accusation she relies upon her own afidavit, and 
those of Mrs James Fellowes and Mrs Thomas Fellowes, and of 
Daniel Phillips and Mrs Key. The latter two are the ionat 
at the door, and corroboratively the affidavits of Sarah P epper, 
Mrs Sims, ana Mr Gibson. At first blush the whole of the 
charges bear a very sinister look, and, if true, certainly require 
explanation. But in this instance, as is often the case, where 
two or more put their heads together to concoct a history, the 
light of searching inquiry dispels the clouds which have 
gathered over the facts, as put by the plaintiffs, and the mat- 

ter on closer inspection wears a totally different: aspect, It is 
quite clear from the evidence, and the cross examination of the 
plaintiff herself confirms this, that no reliance can be placed on 
er or the witnesses brought forward by her; nay, more, the 
evidence tendered rests upon data contradictory in itself, We 
will take the points in their chronological order, 1st, The 
Ahe urge of spiritual performances on the “ond October, vanishes 
into an improbability, on the mere ground of sullicieney of time 
is operation; but if Emily Head is to be believed, this 
charge of performance of the plaintiff utterly breaks down. 
wears point blank to the contrary. Next in order of 
is the interview with Mr Hall. Here, too, we have the 
enial of the charges brought, namely, that directions 
en by the spirit of Charles Lyon, a denial supported 
iony of the defendant; but putting that on no 
than the averment of the plaintiff, the weight of 
pendent witnesses is immensely against the 
eners at the door. Id. Kingdon swears that 
ed she did not hear a word, and that Mrs 
0 listen, nor at the time questioned her. 
x Clymow swears to the posting of the 
1 sub sequent occasion, at the special 
, and the testimony of the witnesses, 
ll, and Mr Wilkinson clearly prove 
were Wiha withont any control 
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Again, the £6000 gift, charged as obtained under 
influences by way of a birthday present, turns out to be Me i 
prise” on the oceasion of Mr Home taking the family ie 
Lyon. Then as to the execution of the deed-poll. Here : . 
the memory of the plaintiff has not served her, for so fay ite 
being, as alleged, dictated by spiritual influence, this jen 
(12th December) was executed at the advice of Mr Jeneken 
whose counsel was sought on the 2nd December. And, finally 
as to the indenture of the 19th January, we take this from the 
plaintiff's own lips, and from deposition of witnesses whose testi. 
mony cannot be doubted, that even this last act of donation 
was deliberately made, as proved by the correspondence with Mr 
Wilkinson; a correspondence in which the plaintiff evinces 
shrewdness and mental powers of no ordinary kind. The fact 
then stands uncontradicted, that is, in all the business matter 
the defendant either took no part or was not in town at the 
time of their being carried out. On what, then, will it be asked, 
does the case of the plaintiff rest? By her own counsel (Mr 
Druce, Q.C.,) it was admitted that there was no evidence before 
the court save that of the plaintiff's testimony, and the scraps of 
paper in the defendant’s handwriting, with communications pur- 
porting to be from Charles Lyon. But even here on this in- 
portant point we have the testimony of the two women, Elia 
Clymow and Fuller, in direct contradiction to the statement of 
the plaintiff, and proving that the plaintiff was herself in the 

There are other points made in the case. A oint was 


ur 
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securing the prize beyond the chance of loss. This only could 
be done by marriage, and marriage the defendant would not 
listen to; hence the revulsion of feeling, the bitter hatred, and 
to repeat the quotation cited by counsel, — 


Hine illac lacrymæ specteque injuria forma.” 


These lines may perhaps solve the problem. 

The second theory is that the plaintiff had a wish to appear 
before the world, to be made known to the aristocratic friends 
of Mr Home, and disappointed in this and tired of her bargain, 
schemed a plan to get back her money. That this is very 
probable is amply proved by her own admissions and the testi- 
mony of Eliza Clymow and Mrs Fuller. 

Thus much for the points of evidence of the case, and what- 
ever view the Vice-Chancellor may take, whether he will incline 
to the ruling in the leading case of Huguenin v. Baseley, or 
take the more liberal views of Lord Brougham, i in Hunter v. 
Atkins, —his decision must rest upon the evidence before bim. 
With the probabilities of his decision we cannot deal in anticipa- 
tion. After judgment is given we shall, with due submission, 
yenture to express our opinion, but we may not do wrong to deal 
with the bearing of this extraordinary case on the great ques- 
tion of Spiritualism, and connected with it Mr Home’s moral 
position in this extraordinary business. 

The noise and clatter of the hearing passed, men naturally 
turn round and ask, is this all true? Have we the authority of 
Drs Morgan, Varley, and Gully, and many more, that these 
much decried spiritual manifestations are physical facts? Is it 
true that 11 millions of the people of the United States admit 
them? Is the illustrious Jules Favre on their side? Could 
he venture boldly to speak of Spiritualism at the Academy of 
ce on the occasion of his taking his seat there as the suc- 
of the learned Cousin ? And if true, if attested to by 

every rank of life, how is it that our Tyndalls and 
men of science hold aloof and disdain to inquire? 
‘is soon given. They have once said, as Professor 
s done, The man is mad who tells me this; and 
taken this stand, lack in sincerity and Walid en 
| their position. But facts are stubborn things, 
truth is assailed the greater its might. Spiritual- 

fact, and the day has come for men to pause 
hout thought the testimony of those who 

e wonderful phenomena. But why, the 
asked, i is a medium necessary; why do 
ccur independently? Many theories have 
value what they may. There is the 
en group together these econ 
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do not present themselves. Much then depends upon 
personal worth and character of the mediums, and t th 
present. And this brings us to the consideration we 
Home’s moral character. If the testimony of a host ok frie $ 
and an unsullied reputation can be of any weight, Mr An 
undeniably possesses these. The great battle just fought Tie. 
struggle for character, and be the issue what it may, the 109 
duct of Mr Home has been throughout without reproach. The 
only blame that could attach was, that he took the gifts—gifts 
proffered under circumstances which made their acceptance no 
injury to others. To this extent he is blameable, but we ask, 
who would be proof against such temptation? 

We shall resume our reasonings after judgment, and possibly 
go into the controversy which Prof. Tyndall is raising without 
having straightforwardness to investigate, as the following 
evasive letter shows: — 


MR HOME. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 

Sir,—A few years ago, Mr Faraday received various pressing con- 
munications from a gentleman who had been deeply impressed with the 
performances of Mr Home, and who was exceedingly anxious that our 
great experimenter should analyse them. The invitation to do so 
amounted almost to entreaty, and at length Faraday expressed to me 
his willingness to gratify his correspondent if I would accompany him. 
I gladly agreed to this, for I had long wished to make the acquaintance 
of the spirits, and had tried to do so in Germany, France, and 
land. The invitation was accordingly accepted, 
the right to test the manifestations“ b. 
expressing his determination to p 
deem fit the result of his examin 
The proposed investigatio: 
Since that time it has be 
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THE CAUSE OF HAUNTED HOUSES. 


A ctever correspondent has favoured us with a solution of this wonder- 
working plague, with rules for its avoidance. He says :—“ All matter 
receives impressions from sounds, and especially those produced by 
human agency, where force or passion is used. Those sounds are 
treasured up often for a long time in doors, furniture, &., before they 
are re-echoed. The knocks that are heard at the doors of houses 
when no one is present are only the psychometrie echoes of the post- 
man’s rap, perhaps, that may have lain hid in the wood for years. A 
clairaudient may frequently hear those raps when no one else can, and, 
if he is not instructed, he may attribute them to the spirits of the 
dead, and furnish a column of unilluminated matter for a magazine! 
But if a young person should be in the house who is thus charged with 
psychometric sounds—who is full of magnetism, those sounds are likely 
to become audible to everybody. Then great excitement is created, 
and fresh people come to see the great wonder, and unconsciously con- 
tribute to its development by giving off fresh force of magnetism. The 
principle is the same as when a circle sits round a table; they mag- 
netise it, and it plays tricks. The ottoman in a drawing-room may so 
often be within sound of the rustling of silk dresses and the tramping 
of feet that it will become magnetised and receive the sounds, and like- 
_ wise give them off after a time. Pianos, and musical instruments of 
all sorts, necessarily imbihe tunes, and readily discharge them in the 
presence of mediums. They do not need to be played on, but the 
magnetism of the medium must simply act on the wood so as to make 
it discharge the hidden music in an audible form. ‘This it would do 
insensibly of itself in time.” The newspapers have been giving circu- 

ion to a case of haunting at Tillymoan, in the north of Ireland. It 
sported that things have been thrown about in all directions— 
kery and heads smashed. A whisky bottle was removed from a 
ed chest and placed near a door; the “spirits” declined to drink 
ky. The food has been removed from the table by invisible 
it was being partaken of; a bag of oats walked up toa 
ocked him down. These and many other marvels are 
e most sensational style. We have corresponded with a 
man in Derry, but he is himself investigating the truth 
ur impression is that much exaggeration has been 
) expedite the sale of newspapers. The Spiritual 
contains reports of a number of similar cases. 
theory is a true one, the story of the sounds 
Baron Munchausen’s horn is not such a myth 
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very of the dead body of a man who 
ual communications, is reported 
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in the North Cheshire Herald. for May 2ud 


s 1868. m 
John Charlesworth, and a companion aller ee he mz, 

, - AVe , Tis, 
together, attempted to cross some fields on ene been Ho 
evening; his friend finding it impossible to ey Way homa kh 


since which he was not seen alive, A thorough sim home let; Uy 
bourhood was made by the police, and a large e z of the nes 
was conjectured he had fallen, was dragged, Pal vy ne ae 
could be discovered. Some time after, when all 

been given up, Hannah Charlesworth, a sister of 

person named Mrs Savage, who had seen something of spiritys| a a 
festations, met at his house. Mrs Savage proposed a sitting and * 
and Miss Charlesworth sat down to a table, and in a short time y the 
munication to the effect that “John” was in the water and Ai 
ultimately be found, was tapped out in the usual way. Mr 3 be 
Jackson, a friend of the deceased, and himself a spiritualist, hearing 
this took the trouble to investigate the matter, and accordingly ha 
sitting with Mrs Savage, and in a very short time the ordinary manifes 
tations commenced. The spirit first identifying himself as Joy 
Charlesworth proceeded to indicate the spot where his body lay, sta; 
also that when his body was found his sister would be present, but hig 
wife would not, all of which were several times repeated at 
sittings. Mr Jackson, fully impressed with the truth of the comm. 
cations, induced the proprietor of the reservoir to have the water dram 
off, which was done sufficiently to give Mr Jackson the satisfaction g 
finding the body of bis deceased friend. The body was taken ont d 
the reservoir in the presence of the deceased's sister, the wife i y 


at work in the mill did not witness its finding, thus confirming the 


1 


Leh, 
no traces of tha À 
idea, of Tee yen, A 
the deceasea * tà 
+ deceased 
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curtained bed, but awoke about 2 a. 
sensible of a perfume arot — m 
was as if I reclined on a bed of ro 
this continued during my wakin; irs, 
ing the drawers, I found the same sweet 
it pervaded the whole atmosphere o 
breakfast-room, mentioning to my a 
roses, she burst into a flood of tears, 
sister had died in that room and on 
fayoured, as there had been but two pers 
had occupied it who bsd been made awa 
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in 
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present at one or two seances with i Mr] 
vented my entering into the wonderf 


riul phenomenz 
my privilege lately to partake. I may add that 
pervaded the apartment each ‘night during my s 
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PSYCHOMETRIC READING OF HON. ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
BY J. MURRAY SPEAR. 


Homme in his hand a letter writt en by Mr Owen, and pass saga tl 
trance condition, Mr Spear said :— “This is a markedly afi 
Its stores of wisdom and knowledge are almost 5 15 is a 
highly premeditative mind. The writer sees with much distinctness the 
in which he is to walk before he commences to travel, and judges 
“quite accurately how an adventure in a somewhat new direction must 
minate. Truth, with him, is the jewel above all price. He loves 
honours the truthful and good of every name, nation, and com- 
on. In a most marked and comprehensive sense he is a wniver- 
His mind is very penetrative. In his investigations his mind 
rest until he gets to the bottom of his subject. He is an 
iteconciliationist. He sees the relations that disagreements 
3 is, and that most of the former come of misunder- 
persons in the uses of terms. His mind comes to 
en but when once fully there he is min 


rule by reason and lead 15 love. His mind acts 
circumference—from right to left more than from 
is in this writer what may be called the manly- 
at times as much a woman in his acts aud 
He looks into the future with rational hope, 
the present. In a high and complete sense 
intentions are to do the best things under 
He dearly loves harmony, but he will 
e e he sees it bas diseord mihin 
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ho soos that in the main thoy intond to say and do the right, 
and forlifies his thought With gront sh, 1 ay 


excellent statemontist, 
7 strong, ne tivo; ho soos both . Nath, 


His argumentative powers aro cloar 
ofa debatoabls question with mueh ense and distine stnoss, Ho 10 ide 
admirer of the honest and sincere.’ SA grog 
[Wo have much pleasure in introducing Mr Spear to our roador 
his return to England, through the above charactoristie delineato 
The faculty of Psychometry is a most interesting phase of Moy 
action, and as its controllable Operation is not often within cn 
psychologists we commend all such to take advantage of My Shon 
presence tor investigating the subject. Those who cannot call on hin 
may sond to his address a letter or serap of writing, which will SOLVE | 
In cases of disease and losses Mr Spear's aid is often of are te 
His r is—J. M. Spear, 7 Delamere Crescent, Woy. 


London, W.“) 


woll. 
utility. 
bourne Square, 
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UNTRUTHEFUL SPIRITS. 
To the Editor of Human Nature. 


Sir,—In the last number of Muman Nature there is a statement of 
the experience of a Scripture reader who had — dee 


from his yo te ee ter—at first truthful and 


Tt would be ints — tok e 
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gometime ago. She said the private drawer of her grandma up stairs 
was unlocked by her, and it was so found; it was locked and unlocked 
by unseen agoney several times in one night. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


A now association, the ‘ Brahmo Somaj,” is spreading in India. Its 
principles are a kind of philosophical theism, not unlike the spiritual 
or harmonial philosophy of the western nations. It refers for instrue- 
tion to the Shastras, New Testament, Zendavesta, and Koran, and 
recommonds the abjuration of images, empty forms, and ceremonies, 
and in their stead a belief in one great Father whieh will make all 
mankind one family, sincere heart-prayer as a means of elevating the 
soul, and a pure and unselfish morality as an external guide to life. A 
learned Baboo has been lecturing on these themes to a crowded 
audience in Calcutta, and his teachings go down much better with the 
Hindoos than the incongruous platitudes of the missionaries. 


The war which good old Wycliffe successfully waged against selfish- 
ness in the form of priestcraft more than five hundred years ago, is 
forcibly brought to mind by the whinings of the leeches of modern 
times, whose suckings prostrate the people both in substance and 
spiritual status. St James’s Hall filled with the choicest of England's 
endowed saints, and the gallories full of fashionably dressed ladies, 
most significantly represented the religion of the age as taught by the 
church. Did these fashionable and well-fed and clad men and women 
to do good? If so, there is plenty of work for them. But that 
ot their object. It was to demand that their order should enjoy 
clothing, houses, and lands that they do not work for. Their 
et was as indecent as it was grossly selfish. Fancy that noble 
ed with eracksmen and other dangerous characters howling for 
in some acquired or prospective plunder, and you have a 
of the conduct of these meek and holy ones, who, in the 
of Christian charity, hiss at each other like fiends, and 
choice appellations as “' sibillant geese,” culminating 
ning each other out of doors. The existence of such a 
nce to the age, but one which human progress 
away. 


r in the body politic is the military establish- 
are estimated as follows :— 
and military budgets of Europe ... 2119, 92,665 
he withdrawal of so many men from 

r £132, 174,892 
ary and naval establishments £30, 440,000 
| two hundred and eighty millions taken every 

ance of military establishments. 

‘states are in a bankrupt and socially 
nce, vice, and crime are their 
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While speaking of “Christian institutions and their 

will say a word in reply to those who have eallod our altontjon , 
book advertisement, in which a garbled extract is mado from Beas 
Nature as the “organ of antichristian Spiritualism.” Wo wor nol 
aware that uman Nature was the organ of anything but for tho fie 
investigation of truth; and if we knew what tho advertisomont mako 
meant by t Christian,“ then wo would know what to reply. As it iy 
if ho means tho peculiar line of conduct which was lately manifosto] 
towards us in that quarter, and whieh is in oxcollont harmony with ohur) 
and military tactics, then we aro decidedly antichristian. If thoro jy 
anything worthy of imitation in any groat and good man’s lilo, wo would 
much rather silently adopt it than noisily appropriate his position and 
title, at the same time “erucifying him afresh” by flagrantly bringing 
his attributes to shame. Is it better “ Christian“ policy to sail under 
false colours than to have no flag at all? If it is the peculiar busines 
of “Christians” to bring to derision by their acts Christ's lifo and 
precepts, they might leave other peoplo alone, unloss speaking an 
unkind thing of thoir neighbour be indispensable to their roligiouy 
service. If so, then we cheerfully submit to their convonionco, 


loins, W 
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ihing, vel of whieh they know lonn, than Bolony.” Ag he heaounby 
for by the honutifil and varied ohjeotn of the vegetable kingdom landing 
un to fool interəalad in them in apile of onto ven, while, when 10 
pndeavour to bocomo noquaimbod with thom throw booka on the 
abject, we aro repelled by the bechnieal manner in whieh they are 
written, To furninh a work fitted to awakon nud koop np bho intarasi, 
af the aludent at the outwel of hin bolanioal eareer, in the ee Mp 
Nicholaon han in view in publishing this volume, ‘The opaning chapters 
are occupied with the brief life nter of an old village botanist, in whieh 
ooo novoral beautiful pioturon of the affections; while the main por 
tion of the work in in the form of a dinlogue belwoon Mather Mornte, 
the old botanist, and a young man whom he finda taking a walk in the 
gountry to reoruib hin health, Usually much time nnd pationeo are 
lont by roading books profowsing bo teneh nolonoo in dinlognon; but Mr 
Nicholson gola over this difficulty (at the expense, no doubt, of pro 
prioty) by making Mather Mornto’s pupil ponsessed of an exten nharo of 
momory, pereeplion, and judgment, no that he uniformly aslo the mont 
auilable quostion under the eireum#anees, ‘ho aubhor evidently poy 
ponos an intimate knowledge of his wubjock; and his manner of degerip 
tion is both conceive and interesting, while many of his gabi and 
analogion mo oxeoodingly happy. Hin quotations from the pools on 
tho different flowers aro always npt, and rondor the volumo valuable on 
that account alone, His spiribual views erop out on novoral oceasions, 
and aro placod in an abbractive light by tho analogion from naturo, 
which, ho thinks, eloarly toach tho immortality and eternal progromion 
ofthe human woul, Appondod aro several pooms, bearing indiroolly on 
the subject, which indicato a warm heart to the pure and beautiful in 
naturo, and en poetic imagination of no moan order,Seyoral blemishes 
odour throughout the volumo (wich an tho misspelling of technical 
orm ), but not of such a nature ag to load tho reader mara, and wo 
morély montion tho fact, that tho author may bo more earoful in futuro 
of ovon the minutin of writing. This in a book wo ean cordially 
mmond to all our vonder. It will bo a groat help to beginners, 
blo to those n libilo further on, and interesting to the nocom- 
plished Botanist. It is n nico nizo for the pookob while bolanising, 
printed in u bold, roadablo typo, noatly hound, and only conta halin- 
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ur rer tes. 
i non FOR THE HOPES INS, 
i 28, camo hero aftor * invalided from Ceylon in n mon, 
nnd dilapidated stato, Pulso weak; fosh noft, flabby, and 
al à muddy and unhonlthy looking, Ho way scarcely 
had boo ing for many months from tortian aguo, 
quininizod by Sir Thomas Watson, Bark, 
oro than threo months before his arrival 
last rosourco, 'Thoro was an enormous 
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to refuse to treat it, but on the patient’s urgent remonstrance, stati 

that he tried everything else, Dr Barter consented to try the elects 
treatment on the case. At the end of three months he left this Eh 
lishment perfectly well and recovered; had had no attack of aguo 11 
more than two months previously; spleen returned to its natural size. 
sleep and appetite good, and he could walk as well and as far as erer 
he did in his life. His treatment consisted principally of the hot 
stupe and stomach compress, sitz baths, wet packing, and the almost 
daily use of the Turkish bath. Ricuarp Griera, 

St Ann's, Cork. 


ANTI-COMPULSORY VACCINATION LEAGUE. 


An extraordinary meeting of this Society was held at the house of Dy 
Collins on May 5th. Invitations had been sent to ladies, a number of whom 
attended. It was altogether an influential meeting. Sir J. Clarke Jervoise, 
M.P., occupied the chair. Letters were read from the Right Hon. Win. 
Cowper and others, who, though sympathising with the movement, were w- 
able to attend. Drs Pearce and Collins, accompanied by Mr Gibbs, were 
authorised to attend the meeting of the Homeopathic Society, for the pw- 
pose of discussing the effects of vaccination. Those gentlemen kindly 
complied with the request. A very animated conversation was sustained 
by a number of medical men present. Dr Pearce thought the Anti- 
Vaccinators were right from a social, physiological, and natural point of 
view. He became more and more convinced of the folly and farce of 
vaccination, and intended to go on with his researches.. He called their 
attention to the report that small-pox had been stamped out in Scotland, 
but he had just read that 96 per cent of the infants born in some parts of 
Scotland were dying, which fearful mortality he believed to be the result of 
vaccination. The vaccinators had made the most lame excuses; he depre- 
cated the sin and wickedness of infecting the healthy wi froma 
deceased brute. Since he had written his e h 
convinced that vaccination was a 
Marsden of the Consumption He 
admitted into that institution, 29 | 
one innoculated—of the 29, thre 
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poison. He gave an instance of a nurse who innoculated with small-pox 
the children confided to her care, and though they had been previously 
yaccinated her house continually had the small-pox in it. He said that 
whatever lowered the vitality made the system more subject to all kinds 
of disease and that vaccination debilitated the system, and thus was a cause of 
small-pox and other diseases. A man once innoculated a cow in a London 
cow shed for the purpose of procuring real vaccine lymph, but the whole of 
the cows took the disease and died of pleura-pneumonia, or consumption, be- 
cause they lived in an unhealthy atmosphere. When the same operation 
was tried on cows in the country, only one in forty thus operated upon took 
the infection at all. He ridiculed the idea that there could be such a thing 
as pure lymph, which was itself matter from a diseased animal, procurable 
alike from the cow or horse with lung disease, and often transmitting lung 
disease to the human subject. Dy Collins also said that before the age for 
vaccination, or five months after birth, the mortality amongst infants was 
merely nominal, but from five months up to five years the death rate 
amongst children was 50 per cent, which enormous difference in mortality 
he attributed to the results of vaccination. Dr Harding replying to the 
direct appeal of Dr Collins said he was in favour of vaccination, but not of 
a compulsory law. He believed that the operation did to a certain extent 
prevent small-pox, but there were many evils to counterbalance it. He 
thought the attention of the public and the profession ought to be called to 
the matter. Dr Harding also gave expression to some very enlightened 
thoughts upon the nature of disease, in which he said he was of opinion that 
all diseases might yet be resolved into some simple correlative element, and 
that disease would be best prevented by hygienic means. He ridiculed the 
popular idea that children must have measles, small-pox, and other so called 
children's diseases. He thought it a great hardship that those who believed 
the practice to be bad should have it enforced upon them under a penalty. 
Mr Gibbs asked the advice of the meeting as to a case in which a father 
was prosecuted for refusing to have his child vaccinated. The committee 
resolved to render the father all the assistance possible. Mr Stevens read 
a letter from a poor working man who had been fined for not having his 
child examined after vaccination, the weather being too severe and the dis- 
tance too great to allow the mother to take it. ‘The amount of fine and ex- 
penses was in the first instance £2 19s 6d. On her saying that they had 
charged the fine double, they took off 20s. She had not the amount with her, 
ut the doctor lent her 10s he had made off the job to enable her to pay the 
demand of the magistrate. He mentioned another family of six. The first 
o children had been vaccinated, but had suffered from ill health ever since, 
quently the mother refused to have the rest of her children thus 
iced. A change in the parish authorities was the occasion of the 
y receiving a letter threatening prosecution, which the mother at once 
into the fire. Another was served on the husband personally, but he 
iis wife would burn it. The medical officer then called in person and 
ess, your children want vaccinating.” No they don't!” she 
and said firmly that she would strike the first man who would dare 
us hand upon them. But you will be fined,” said the doctor. 
, fine away, was the reply; and she had heard no more of it. 
us not only shown to be an evil, but the action of the 
was either an undignified farce or an ignoble cruelty. 
ìe law was tyranny, and as a magistrate, rather than 
ip his commission. Considerable discussion en- 
the league should act in respect to the law. 
Nuttinger of Stutgart, semi over the 
Anti-Vaccination movement in Germany. 
ing a great work for the country, and de- 
of humanity. The Secretary's address 
ice Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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MRS HARDINGE’S LECTURES. 


Mrs Harpiner, in her lecture on “The Philosophy of Visi 
. 1 k IlOne » 
pointed out three varieties of this phenomena. The first method of i 
ducing visions was chiefly by animal magnetism, which being proj 10 
4 : az 8 Frqhecteg 
by the magnetiser upon the seer, liberated the spirit, but, under su 
circumstances, the seer was often under the influence of the ae 
The second stage was that in which the seer took cognisance of fh, 
spirit world. When a person died with their thoughts upon another 
at whatever distance, it would be possible for a seer located there t 
see the apparition of the dying. Psychological spirits could present 
themselves in the dress and spirits of their former identity. Such 
apparitions are not mere images, even if psychological objects, for ther 
must be a mind at work to will them into existence. In the trance the 
spirit could be liberated from the organism, and carried objectively into 
the spirit land. The third form of vision was in the presentation of 
truths and moral teachings. The pictures seen by the medium were the 
work of a spiritual artist in the spiritual world; it was a real production 
and work of art, and not a thing in the air on the mind of the medium, 
Such pictorial illustrations often applied to the definition of character 
future dangers, &c. They were sometimes strange hieroglyphical 
drawings and inscriptions, which were not so easily understood as the 
pictorial phenomena. She explained that the external world was to 
the spirit a system of hieroglyphics, which Swedenborg explained as 
corresponding to another series of conditions in the spiritual world; 
though some of these representations were exceedingly vague and u- 


satisfactory, yet they foreshadowed t nd were indicati 
immense power which the spirit mi e D E ae 


She was asked at the close if n 
of crystals, magnets, hazel we 
ficial stimulants to the nerv 
might be useful, but th 
deprecated their use. 

In reply to a ques 
diverse influences 
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cherished and much misunderstood faith, but also for the instruction we 
have ourselves received from your discourses, for the light you have shed 
upon our difficulties, and the healthful stimulus you have given to our 
higher natures. 

„We gladly recognise the free, reverent, catholic spirit and generous 
sympathy which have distinguished your ministrations, and we would 
cherish in ourselves, and promote in others, a like disposition and kindred 
feclings. The Spiritual Church—the Church of the future—the Church 
you have laboured to build up—must be no narrow communion, must rest 
on no shifting sands of human opinion, but on principles firm as the earth, 
eternal as the heavens, wide as humanity; with loving heart acknowledg- 
ing God as our Father, all men as our brothers, and immortal life, with all 
its glorious opportunities of knowledge and of progress, as the destiny for 
all, we would be in fellowship with all true, earnest, devout souls, of every 
clime and creed. May the noble inspirations with which you are so largely 
gifted, and by which you have so largely benefitted, be to you an ever- 
present strength, joy, and consolation. 

We beg you, in conclusion, to accept this assurance of our hearts’ best 
wishes and most affectionate respect. 

r “Signed on behalf of the members and friends of the Spiritual Church.“ 


THE DAVENPORT BROTHERS—FRESH EXPERIENCE. 


Done the month the Davenport Brothers have been giving most suc- 

cessful seances, the manifestations being of a far more vivid nature than 
others recorded in our last. Many eminent scientific men have investi- 
gated, and their philosophies have been confounded in endeavouring to 
ount for what they witnessed. We are very glad to hear that Mr 
per is in contemplation of giving a number of seances in London, 
m which we understand the best results follow. The following will 
ad with interest :— 


have recently had some experience with the Davenports, which seem 
rth recording, differing, as they do in some respects, from any I 
ed in my book, ‘ Spiritual Experience.’ 
conclusion of one of our public seances we visited Mr Guppy, 
taking some refreshment, Ira Davenport, Mr Guppy, and myself, 
to a small dark room, which our host has had fitted up for 
ats. To get to this room, which is in the corner of a 
back of the house, it is necessary to pass through a sculp- 
ving closed the door of the dark chamber, we seated 
s, and remained a few minutes in conversation. I then 
the light. No sooner was this done than a cigar, 
smoking, was taken from his mouth and carried up 
seen moving about as long as it remained alight. 
in my hand, was then taken from me, and 
voice was heard speaking through it. At 
in the adjoining studio, which caused Ira to 
ply of the spirit was of a jocular charac- 
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or pogan n t WV ITE esta Hh online inte tl 
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HA provei hi “iyi hi d n 
brought from the dark room. Vile garing On the fragments of the broken 
Y aod and graspod by unseon hands; Dre's hat was knocke 
glasa, we were P On venching tl i i ' ct “ston 
off, and then m) = | yg the opposite sido of the studio, wo 
` ( e Wa W * ‘aye TU f 
found things poting on the n before, Observe, here were ponderous 
articles pl 1000 again the inside of onch door, whieh were tho only monni 
yi t 4 * 1 N * 
of ace to the POO, and both of them were looked, Tra, it may be well 
CCORS ? ` kia 
S à only one of our party present, the others having lelt the 
to observe, was t ‘ont into tl r i adia, ny hl 
house at the time wo went Hato whe closet, Mrs Guppy was upstairs, 
. night, at Croydon, after the denne, while walking two 
t 


gomo obalruel 
ngninal the de 


«Ths f ane 

and Ka hirik etree we by spoken to by Kate noveral Limos, and forcibly 
i and rasped by tho 8 3 und, on ronching the hotel, to which we 
baa adjourned fof gomo rofros iment, tho voice said, Oh, you aro going to 
hove area tele’ Loud raps Were then heard on the tablo. Tha same kind 
of experiences continued when wo reached London; as Tra and 1 wore walk 
ing in Regent Street, we received several evidences of spiritual prosenee 
eee enn interesting from tho fact of ther ocon 
ring in the light for, ax we walked in the streets, in addition to the lamps, 
pining brightly, 


the moon was sf 
“ Ronere Coopin.” 
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Paistay,—Mr dames Brown, of G 


Abercorn Rooms to n crow 
purpose.” It was a great success, 
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une! quarterly Lor party in, connection with Birmingha Montal 
ph iologionl Sten Anion, took place on the Lath May, at the 
dent posbibulion, Ann Streck, ‘| hore wore n good number prosent, who 
down [o mn oxcollont Lon, Allen, which Mins Bonuclere conducted her 
al % ghrough A soros of gymnastic evolutions, Which were received with 
pur applinse The remainder of the evening was very pleasantly spent 
i nusicnl vragen, KONGA, recitations, und gamos. Miss Beauclere’s 
in nantie chive meets at the above hall on Tuesday evenings, 
ay jip erto öh AND Wee at eee During the la it three 
youl Mr W. Chadwick has given a series of highly instructive, but brief 
{atures on Montal Science, nceompaniod by Miss Montague, of New York, 
i his wifo boon unwoll nt home), who Have (heir oxtraordinary and successful 
experiments iti Biology and Mesmorism, at the Temperance Halls, "Town 
hond Street and Mllosmore Road, before erowded audiences, hey have 
mado several succossful cures of parties affected with Paralysis, Deafness, Ka,, 
enabling the lame to walk, and the deafto hear, T only wish we had more of 
(hia class ol practitionors who make it their profession to heal the sick as well 
aun give entertainments, Trios. long, Sheffield. 


Norte AM.—The Children's Lyceum is making grent progress, ospecially 
in their ovolutions and physical exercises. A choir of children sing while 
(he bulk of the members perform their gymnastics. he questions which 
are weekly put to the children still continue to elicit much interest, A cor- 
vospondont sends us n long and enthusiastic account of a visit which he 
mule to this very promising institution, he question of the day was, 
What position of life would you like to attain to? There were n grent 
vwioly of answers which had n fine educational effect upon the minds of all 
who heard them, Ahe answers were first received from the Fountain Group, 
composed of children, from three to six years of nge. The answer from one 
of these was, “I should like to be a good and wise woman ;” another“ would 
like fo serve in a confectioner's shop;" another “would like to do all the 
good she could,” Other answers followed such as, “I should like to be in a 
position to give food and raiment to the poor,’—* to have plenty of work 
while living, and when dead, to send her thoughts down upon those left be- 
hind, to minister comfort and consolation to all around.” As the question 
reached the higher groups, the answers indicated a desire for literary pur- 
Suits ; some Expressed a desire to be orators, some poets, some astronomers, 
These answers were to our correspondent the crowning treat of his 
tothe Lyceum, and he declares he never spent two happier hours in 
, or received more stimulus towards making life that which his highest 
tions teaches him it should be. The only drawback connected with 
stitution is, that it is composed of poor working people. They intend 
pic-nic in July, but fear they cannot raise the funds to enable 


ty out their intention, They would take it kind if their wealthy 
puer parts of the country would subseribe a trifle towards this 
for treat for the children, and if it was convenient, the donors 
ul enjoy the same. We recommend the friends of progress 
h th o treasurer, Mr THitcheoek, 209 St. Anne's Well Road, 
m © such arrangements with him as will lead to this 
one in England, being the Spiritualistic Gala day of 
is beautiful and central, and it may be made not 
to the members of the Lyceum, but an ever to be 
o take part with them. 
E SPIRITUALISTS.—TFyom letters and newspapers 
ordinary scene was enacted ata recent 
pears that the Association received a visit 
t gentleman and his wifo, and a 
als thought that the opportunity 
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should not be lost of exhibiting the mediumistic powers of the lady, whi 
powers, report said, were of a very wonderful character. Accordingly fl 
tea meeting. originally meant for members only, was made open to they 4 
lic, and tickets sent to the press reporters. The proceedings, it 551 
were characterised by the utmost harmony up till a certain point, When tl 
respectable company were taken aback by being compelled to listen to a be 
pot-house song from the Irish“ progressive, —the indelicate sentiment i 
which elicited the most unmistakable disapprobation. Up till ten o'clock 
no appearance was made of the other distinguished visitors; about that ting 
of the evening, however, the gentleman arrived, and in the course of a shoy 
speech, apologised for his companion’s absence, stating that she was unwell 
but trusted she would be able to appear before the close. Not mam 
minutes after the anxiously expected lady medium took her place on the 
platform, was “entranced,” and proceeded, in a way, “ very peculiar” to give 
expression to her pent-up feelings, and to talk most incoherently. A ridicu. 
lous scene ensued. She was forcibly made to sit down. Her husband rose 
to explain. The lady would have her say, and but for the violent hugging 
and tugging of her Irish friend, she would certainly have become “master of 
the situation.” The meeting ultimately dispersed, heartily ashamed of the 
unseemly exhibition. The newspapers appear to have dealt very leniently 
with the affair. Various reports are current as to the character of the 
“spirits” at work on the occasion—some maintaining that they were not dis- 
embodied, but had “a very good body.” Be that as it may, we publish these 
facts not so much in the way of censure of the parties concerned, but rather as 
a warning to those who have the great trust imposed upon them of bringing 
before the world the phenomena of Spiritualism. The lessons to be gathered 
are—avoid vain-glorious, egotistical, mystical, important people, who, with 
their patronising blarneying way, would have the world suppose that they 
carry the keys of the kingdom of heaven, when they are merely hunting 
after popularity and high seats in the synagogue. Spiritualism means 
something more than winking and muttering nonsense. speci 
mean the renunciation of all habits tendi re 
sion of the individual within his or her 
7 of the drinking propensities o 
stal & 


Palace; and have w 


ars, 


